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BY MRS. M. 
‘I’m left all alone in the world, and why 
shouldn’t I seck my fortune? I tell you what, 
Delia, ’'m going to California.” 
So spake a pleasant faced woman. 
neatly dressed and thirty. 


She was $ 
She had never had $ 
an offer of marriage, and, what was more, she 
said she never desired one. Everybody believed : 
up to that time that Miss Polly Saunders meant § 
what she said, though it did-seem strange. 

The latter was 
the youngest, and had married a pleasant, but 
somewhat shiftless fellow; or, as he called him- 
self, ‘‘one of the unlucky sort.” Delia loved ? 
him, and was willing to be poor with him. They: 
had one child, Neddy, his mother called him; § 
and, as the sisters talked together, Neddy sat 


Polly and Delia were sisters. 


playing with blocks upon the floor. 

‘‘You don’t mean what you say!’ exclaimed 
Delia, stopping her ironing. 

‘I do mean what I say though.” 

‘*But how in the world are you going?” 

“To work my way out, to be sure; do you 
suppose I’m too proud? No—no.” 

‘‘T wouldn’t,” said Delia, reflectively. 

“T will,” cried Polly, decisively. 

And the will carried it. Delia went, the next 
day, to see the steamer in which Polly had en- 
gaged to go as stewardess. It was a brave vessel, 
glittering from stem to stern. Polly took her 
sister into the great cabin. On one of the sofas 
sat a nursery maid with a child in her arms. 

“Look! Oh! isn’t she beautiful 
Delia, her motherly heart all alive. 

“Yes, the child is a pretty one,” said her 
sister, carelessly. 

“Pretty! it’s a beautiful creature—it’s as 
handsome as Neddy—sister, they look alike.” 

‘‘Nonsense,” replied Polly; but. the bright 
blue eyes turning to her smiled in her face. 
“She has got lovely eyes,” she said, softly. 
“Whois it? What's her name, nurse?” 

Vout. XXXVITI.—12 


9” 


exclaimed 
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LPHIA, 


A. 


$ —might marry.’ 


* Those babies! 


sto her sister. 
’ daunted by storms, unaffected by gales 


< ence was regularly kept up. 
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POLLY’S FORTUNE. 


DENISON. 


“‘Minnie Osgood,” replied the young woman: 
‘ther father is a great man; you've heard of 


$ Mr. Osgood, the lawyer.” 


Yes, they had heard of him, and they turned 
away lingeringly. 

“Oh! I wish!” exclaimed Delia, fervently. 

“Well, what?” 

“That they two might grow up for each other 


’ 


‘‘What @ ridiculous idea!’’ cried the unro- 


‘mantic Polly—*just as if it could be possible! 


” 

‘It might, for all,’ muttered the ambitious 
mother. 

“Tt might, but likely never will,” was the 


° rejoinder. 


The good steamship sailed, and Polly was lost 
Over the blue sea she went, un- 
a lone, 


* but brave woman going to seek her fortune. 
‘She had no misgivings. 


There were her two 


¢ hands—there was her stout heart—conquer ad- 
* versity she would—her head should be above 
» water. 


Three, four years passed, and a correspond- 
Oh! those homely, 
illy-spelt, illy-constructed letters, how much 
pleasure they gave! From the ‘I take my pen 
in hand,” to the ‘‘affeckshantely youres,” they 
were pored over with single-hearied interest. 
The mother listened to them over her knitting, 
and, when they were finished, invariably put 
her handkerchief to her eyes with a ‘There! I 
declare—I do wish I could see Polly!” Mean- 
while Neddy was growing more beautiful, more 
intelligent. His father was an honest, pious 
soul, and brought him up in the fear of God. 
Ten years had gone by, and a letter came say- 
ing that Polly was married to a Judge Norris. 
What couldit mean? Their Polly, a hard-work- 
ing woman, marry a judge, and he rich, too? 
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Well, aunt Polly was pretty, there was no de- 
nying that. That letter, however, was followed 
by no more; aunt Polly must have fallen a prey 


to avarice or the fashions. 
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‘‘Hold up your head—don’t despair yet,” was 
Harry’s motto to his friend, but Neddy came 
pretty near it. 


; 
; 
Neddy was twenty-three—his blues had deep- 


‘ 


Neddy was seventeen when they heard of 3 ened awfully, for Harry had gone into business 


Judge Norris’ death. 
by young Osgood, the elder brother of the child, 


The news was brought 


whom, sixteen years before, Delia had seen in 
the arms of her nurse. The family had returned 
For the first time Neddy 
Stanton and young Harry Osgood met, the poor 


to their native state. 


boy and the rich. 
love at first sight. From Harry Neddy learned 
that his aunt lived in style—was portly, hand- 
some, and very rich. But she had doubtless 
forgotten her poor relations. 

Three years passed. 


splendid fellow, began to have the blues. The $ 


fact is, Harry had got him into trouble by 
making him acquainted with beautiful little 
Minnie Osgood. 
but the proud family (all but Harry) said 
“Nay.” 
scornful about it. 


“Dear, blessed Harry!” little Minnie used to 3 
say, when he took that particular note and con- § 


veyed it faithfully. 


It was decidedly a case of 


Neddy, a handsome, ; 


i 
He loved her, she loved him, $ 


Indeed, they took the trouble to be ; 


on South, and he could not hear from Minnie. 
One evening, he sat disconsolately thinking 


SLLLSSSIS. 


desperate things. Somehow life wasn’t worth 


mre. 


having, after all, in his estimation, at least. 
The postman called at the door, leaving a large 
package, for which he asked a large price. It 
Alas! poor 
aunt Polly was dead; but—Neddy Stanton was 
3 her heir to the tune of seventy thousand dollars. 


was opened in wondering silence. 


’ Poor Neddy looked stupid over it for a long 
$time, he couldn’t realize it. Seventy thousand! 
why that was about enough to set a man up, 
wasn’t it? Buy father a good house—get sis a 
: piano—make mother comfortable for life—and, 
® yes, marry Minnie Osgood! 

It proved to be. The prophetic wish of Delia 
came about all in good time. Seen through 
golden spectacles, Neddy Stanton was _ pro- 
3 nounced “good.” There was a grand wedding, 
and Neddy Stanton isn’t very far from the top 
of the ladder of fame. Aunt Polly’s fortune 
$ did not come amiss. 
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BY CLARA 


AUGUSTA. 


I stv and ponder hours away 
These peaceful Winter nights; 
My cheek upon my jeweled hand, 
My thought in fancy flights. 

The dim red firelight blazes up 
The wall ia fervid streams, 
And gives a rosy touch of hope 
Unto my restless dreams. 


I am the Lady of Lochfern, 
Unto the manor born— 

An hundred servants till my lands, 
And reap my fields of corn; 

And I sit down in royal state 
To meat in plates of gold; 

And costly purple wraps me up 
From every breath of cold. 


The nimble deer in yonder park, 
The horses in the stalls, 

The broad, brave country from the manse 
Unto stern Thunder Falls— 

The hill, and dale, the mountain steep, 
The grand old wilderness— 

Of all this wealth I am the queen, 
The sole proprietress! 


This castle built in times of old, 
In feudal wars, I ken, 

Might well resist the bold attacks 
Of scores of mounted men; 


And here, in stately pomp, I dwell, 
Taking my high-bred rest; 

And yet a heavy thing my heart 
Lies in my stormy breast. 


SLISIOST OIC 


My love hath brought me no return— 
A happy peasant’s wife 

Clings to the breast of him who might 
Iiave made existence life! 

She brings her children to the door 
When I ride by that way, 

And cries, with many a modest blush, 
“God keep our Lady May!” 
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Ah! much I wonder if the path 
3 Will always be so drear— 
g If ne’er a ray of Heavenly joy 
Will reach me even here? 
Gold cannot feed a hungry heart, 
Nor diamonds ease a pain! 
To-morrow night, ’mid flash of lamps, 
I wed Duke Castleraine! 


Ler. 


- Andon my brow—my pale white brow— 

Where care a seal has set, 

Shall press, like heavy, stinging pain, 
A royal coronet! 

Weary of struggling with my fate, 
An audience with despair 

T’ve given at last—and cast myself 
Into the fatal snare! 
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BY ELLA 


WE were very poor. All Saints’ Church was 


situated in a suburban village, and its nearness § 


N 
Ss 
s 
s 
\ 
s 
s 


to a great city had taken off many wealthy 


parishioners, who loved to roll in to church in : 
their carriages, and worship in some gorgeous 
S$ would come an awful pause; and, to those un- 
‘ accustomed to it, the suspense was painful, for 
: strangers were very apt to fancy that the doctor 


temple, where the choir was presided over by a 
fashionable prima donna. 
Our little church was pretty and rural-look- 


ing; it had originally been built upon a very $ 
small scale, and had additions made from time $ 


to time as affairs prospered with the parish— 


RODMAN. 


doctor’s turn of mind was meditative and argu- 
mentative; and he looked as though he was 
always solving some internal problem. 

Not unfrequently, during the reading of the 
prayers, or, in the course of the sermon, there 


would not be able to go on again. But, after 
awhile, he would awake with a start, and pro- 


®‘ ceed as though no such break had occurred. 


so that it was quite a standing joke among out- $ 
: hands; he made all sorts of mistakes in reading 
’them, and generally gave the wrong time at 


siders that the condition of the treasury was to 
be ascertained by a glance at the church edifice, 


if money was rather easy, 2 new wing was sure « 


to be under way. 


Sut we did not care, we loved * 


every stone in the irregular building, for we had : 
all helped to place them there; and we had : 
: when the doctor was likely to make consider- 


plenty of ground, and flowering vines that min- 


gled with the ivy on the brown walls, and gave $ 
$ 


it a beautifully picturesque appearance. 


We were old-fashioned people, too, and did : 
not believe in new-fangled ways; and dear old $ 
Dr. Rubric had as great a horror of modern in- ; 


novations as most people have of rattlesnakes. 


times, but we were used to his ways and got on 


admirably together. He never made much of 


to stay at home and fulfill the duties of his 
parish. 

What he would have been, though, without 
Mrs. Rubric it is impossible to tell, and painful 
to contemplate; for that excellent woman was 
the doctor's right-hand man, and, being con- 
tinually on the alert, she managed to keep him 
straight. Dr. Rubric was not young, but Mrs. 
Rubric defied all surmises on the subject of age. 
‘The oldest inhabitants” said that she had 
looked just so ever since she came to All Saints’ 
parish; and she was a remarkably active little 
woman, whose chief characteristic was a pecu- 
liarly wide-awake expression, that contrasted 
so strongly with the doctor’s dreamy look as to 
be almost ridiculous. 

But if ever woman had need to keep her wits 
about her, that woman was Mrs. Rubric duri 
the whole period of her married life. 


Notices suffered dreadfully in Dr. Rubric’s 


which anything was to take place. Mrs. Rubric, 
who sat close to the chancel, corrected him with 
frowns, and words, and whispers; and once 
she was heard audibly to say, ‘* Three o'clock,” 


A 
ag had declared that Dr. Rubric once baptized 


able trouble by insisting on half-past three. 


a child in the name of ‘‘the world, the flesh, 
and the devil,” but this was mere outside slan- 
der, which should not be listened to for a mo- 


ment. 
The good man was rather absent-minded, some- } 


These were the doctor’s failings; but who 


; could estimate the self-denials, the watchings, 


‘the fastings, the loving-kindness, and forbear- 
a figure at conventions, and never enjoyed the : 
eclat of newspaper controversy, but was content ¢ 


wre rere re 
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The $ been insinuated. 


ance with which he inlaid his daily life? Of 
the little that he received, and it was a very 
emall salary, with a large family to support 
upon it, much, very much went to the poor and 
needy; and he never complained that his means 
were insufficient. 

The doctor’s sermons might have been more 
interesting; but their orthodoxy was sound, and 
only those who listened in a merely critical 
spirit could fail to obtain benefit from them. 
But there are restless people everywhere; and 
once it was delicately insinuated to Dr. Rubric 
that a little variety would be an agreeable thing; 
if the pulpit, for instance, should be now and 
then filled with different preachers, his people 
might be able to appreciate him better. To 
which Dr. Rubric mildly replied that he did not 
wish his people to appreciate him better, as it 
was not his desire to preach himself; but he pro- 
ised to comply with the request which had 
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On the very next Sunday, they had a change, ; many eyes gazed wistfully at him, the owners 


and such a change! 
the son of an old friend of his, the Rev. Nehe- 


wiah Newboy; who, although young in years, § 
was a giant in form, and considered himself 
equal to any undertaking. This gentleman was } 


particularly interested in the subject of reform, 
and rarely visited any country parish, whose 


s 
N 
2 


\ 
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Dr. Rubric had sent for § thereof wondering that they could ever have 


wanted a change. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that when Mr. 
Newboy vanished from the scene, it was forever. 
It was a bright morning in autumn, and I sat 


- = ee 
:in Mrs. Rubric’s parlor, awaiting the appear- 


‘ance of that lady, and the arrival of other 


members were humbly walking in the good old } 
paths, without disturbing their serenity before : 
‘sisted of a little boy who had been run over by 


he left. 


Dr. Rubric’s spare figure scarcely filled the : 
snowy surplice, but the massive proportions of : 
the young deacon puffed it out to an unheard- } 
of extent; and he strode into the chancel with § 
a quick step, and an air that seemed to say that : 


he was not to be trifled with. 


He dispatched the : 


service, for that is the only appropriate term, $ 
at a rate that left the congregation almost } 
breathless in their efforts to keep up with him— : 
slammed the vestry door after him—rushed into } 
his black gown—and then, as if he had been 
wasting much precious time, he ascended into : 


the pulpit, and began as though he was now ; 


going to work in good earnest. 


He shouted out his text, ‘‘ Awake, thou that ; 


? 


sleepest,’ 


in a manner that startled the congre- ° 


gation in general, and almost overwhelmed 


two or three hard-working, old creatures, who, ! 
arraigned at the tribunal of conscience, pleaded ° 


guilty to a few surreptitious winks, indulged in 


mother,’ 


while Dr. Rubric was toiling to prove to them $ 


the truth of principles which they had held from : 


childhood. 

ft was truly a thundering discourse which 
fell from the lips of the Rev. Nehemiah New- 
boy, and accompanied by appropriate’ violence 
of gesture. 


womenkind, who were coming to work for the 
parish school. This institution at present con- 
an omnibus, which operation had by no means 
crushed the hereditary evil out of him—a young 
lady, sister to the aforesaid, who was afflicted 
with a propensity to appropriate the property 
of others, and who gave considerable trouble 
in consequence—two or three other boys whose 
decent conduct rendered them quite obscure— 
and several little dumplings of girls. In order 
in some way to remunerate the parents of this 
interesting progeny, for permitting them to 
come to school, we were obliged to keep them 
in clothes; and we assembled once a week to 
work for this purpose, 

But another and more exciting subject was to 
occupy our thoughts this morning, and that was 
the raising of an organ for All Saints’ Church. 
This work had been commenced chiefly through 
the spirit and energy of May Lovel and her 
mother. It was always ‘‘May Lovel and her 
’ instead of ‘*Mrs. Lovel and May”— 
for the daughter, who was the belle and beauty 
of the parish, was one of those active spirits 


‘who are always foremost either for good or 


He spoke familiarly of ‘‘ John” and 
“Peter,” and elegantly observed of the great : 


8 


Apostle, that ‘she was scared by a waiting- } 
maid.” The copy of the Holy Scriptures which : 


reposed upon the velvet cushion, had never met 


with such irreverent treatment before; and if 


the parish of All Saints had been satisfied 
with such qualifications as those of the Scottish 
preacher who wore out several Bibles, and beat 
the pulpit cushion to rags, the Rev. Mr. New- 
boy would have received an unanimous call 
thither. 

During all this excitement, Dr. Rubric sat, 
perfectly unmoved, in the chancel—his eyes 
wearing the far-off, dreamy expression that 
usually characterized them, and his thoughts 
probably engaged upon some knotty.point in 
theology that was to form the basis of a future 
sermon. He took no part whatever in the ser- 

ices, but left the field to Mr. Newboy; and 


’ Saints’ Church had no organ. 
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evil; while gentle Mrs. Lovel, although she did 
more work than any half dozen women in the 
parish, loved to keep in the background. May, 
too, kept her good deeds in the background; 
but she could not keep her own pretty self, for 
she was the universal pet and favorite. 

It had long been a crying shame that All 
The usual quar- 
rels of the choir had been aggravated by the 
vain attempt to draw impressive sounds from 
an infirm melodeon; and it was at last seriously 
resolved to take the matter in hand. All the 
church people were interested in it; but organs 
cost money, and there was not much wealth 
among us. Several hundred dollars would be 
required, and how was this to be raised? 

This question had been vigorously discussed 
at the last ‘‘Dorcas,” and it was then determined 
to see what we could do. I felt somewhat like an 
alien, having only recently risen to the honor of 
being a parishioner of Dr. Rubric’s; and I was 
exceedingly anxious to distinguish myself in this 
good work. 
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While awaiting the other arrivals, I took a : immediately ensued such : 


ORGAN. 


survey of the rectory parlor; and the first thing ° 
that I noticed was an immense number of por- : 


traits, engravings, and daguerreotypes. 


As: 


these all had a clerical appearance, I concluded : 


to take a closer survey in the hope of being 
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n clatter of tongues, 
that it was equal to finding a four-leaved clover 
to discover any listener in the party. Finally, 
Mrs. Rubric knocked on the table with a pencil- 


case, and prepared to make a speech. The pile 


sof articles before her, which had been emptied 


made familiar with the features of all the} 
’ pen-wipers, sachets, cravats, and various other 


prominent clergy of the state. 


The first portrait was that of a very young: 


man, in a surplice and spectacles—the features $ 
the ladies of the parish, she proceeded to say, 


and expreasion were evidently those of Dr. Ru- 
bric at an early age, probably before he had 


out of the basket, consisted of pin-cushions, 


things that are generally unsaleable; and ob- 
serving that these were all contributions from 


‘that, although faultless as to execution, they 


become accustomed to the surplice, or thought : 
: for the organ, and something practical would 


that he could possibly have his portrait taken 
without it. 
water colors, probably the performance of some 


. “hig: 
A little farther on, was a face in } 


appeared to her rather an insecure foundation 


doubtless receive more favor in the market. 


Mrs. Rubric was eminently “practical,” and it 


accomplished female of the family; and, some- 3 


what to my surprise, the features of Dr. Rubric 
again beamed upon me. 
reotype—his reverence looked forth stern and 


I turned to a daguer- $ 


would not have surprised us had she proposed 
the manufacture of brown soap, or calico gowns, 
as a sensible substitute for the staple articles of 


\ fancy fairs. 


dignified, and I flew for refuge to another por- 
trait; but it was Dr. Rubric at a more advanced 3 
s into the spirit of a bag, which I proposed, to 


stage, and my eyes were weary. 


It was a relief to rest them upon the faces of ; 
3 value of two shillings, and every person, who 


a fair, smiling lady, of middle-age, who looked 


pleased at having her portrait taken—and a3 
dark, scowling man, companion to the above, ¢ 
N 


who seemed uncomfortable in the position in § 
which he was placed, and out of sorts with 3 
> them—‘fancy man-traps’ they had better be 
two opposite individuals were the maternal and 3 


himself and every one else. Whether these 


paternal relatives of Dr. or Mrs. Rubric, I could 


not tell; but they certainly belonged to one or § 
Sand recovering a little from the blaze of light, 


the other, or they would not have been there. 


Then came Dr. Rubric again, with his hand ° 


on his chair, instead of his cheek, by way of 


variety; and then a magnificent bishop, in full 
regalia, who looked as though he must have 
been, in his day, a perfect sledge-hammer to 
those who scouted the doctrine of the Apostolic 
Succession. 

My eyes were resting upon Dr. Rubric in the 
act of writing a sermon, when the door opened, 
and Mrs. Rubric entered, carrying a baby, a 
basket the size of an ordinary clothes-basket, 
and filled with heterogenous articles of domestic 
manufacture, a large account-book, and ink- 
stand, and various implements for sewing. I 
never saw such a human baggage-wagon before, 
and the number of articles transported at once 
by that one little woman was perfectly marvel- 
ous. The baby, who was all eyes, gave forth no 
sound whatever; and the basket being emptied 
for its accommodation, it was unceremoniously 
deposited therein, and took the arrangement as 
a matter of course. 


The ladies now began to arrive; and there : 
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‘‘The doctor does not approve of fairs,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Rubric, ‘‘nor did he at all enter 


contain a variety of articles, none under the 


” 


paid two shillings, to have a chance at the bag. 
? 


‘Fancy fairs! 
who generally made a running commentary on 


muttered Miss Breadcombe, 
whatever was said, ‘‘no more do J approve of 


called! Only a few evenings ago, was I in- 


: veigled to a ‘fair’ by that goose, Sam—although 


he ts my brother, he’s as foolish as most men— 


and the chattering and confusion around, the 
first person that I spied was my old friend, 
Susan Armlet, presiding at a table with a great 
deal of dignity and propriety—so different from 
the flippant chits at the other tables!—and right 
before her was a perfectly-dressed Quakeress, 
that you could use as a pin-cushion. Now, I 
had made up mind that, if Sam would spend 
his money, he should spend it sensibly, and he 
really needed the Quaker woman on his bureau; 
but when I whispered to him to buy it, he read 
me quite a lecture upon the folly of wasting a 
whole dollar on a pin-cushion, and talked so 
sensibly that I felt quite comforted to think he 
would depart pocket whole. I stopped to speak 
to Susan, for I thought she looked a little hurt 
that Sam did not patronize her table—but when 
I turned to introduce Sam, he had disappeared. 
The next glimpse that I caught of him, he was 
being chattered at by one of the prettiest girls 
and greatest flirts in the room, who shook her 
curls and rolled up her eyes at him, until I 
could have boxed her ears with a right good 
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will—especially as I saw that she was making 
him pay well for the privilege of approaching 
her. his first gray 
hair has been succeeded by a numerous family 


Now, Sam is no chicken 


—and when I saw him deliberately laying down 
his money, and receiving a handful of trash in 
exchange, I said to myself, ‘Samuel Bread- 
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May Lovel was in close confab with Miss 
Breadcombe, at whom, I am sorry to say, she 
very often laughed. This respectable lady was 
one of the pillars of the church; and although 


she had not a great deal to give, herself, she 


; contrived to get considerable out of others. She 


combe, you are an old fool! and fancy fairs are ¢ 
$ talking; and even in church, she often looked as 


What do you suppose 
this precious brother of mine had to show for a 
five dollar bill? A negro doll—(I only wish the 


a swindling institution!’ 


abolitionists had run away with it before he got 
hold of it!) a raisin with eight cloves stuck in 


it, which that minx called ‘a turtle,’ and charged ' 
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him half a dollar for it—and a ridiculous baby’s $ 


shee, which she declared was a nice pin-cushion! ° 


Don’t talk to me of ‘fancy fairs!’ ” 
Now, no one was talking to Miss Breadecombe 


could not possibly be quiet, except when she 
would outrage all established rules of decency by 


though she longed to break in upon Dr. Rubric. 

Hier discourse was not always quite con- 
nected, so anxious was she to talk as much as 
possible in the shortest given space of time; 
und she was now saying to May, “Did I not 
see you, last Sunday, sitting in a black bonnet 
on the other side of the church?” 

“T never sat in a black bonnet in my life,” 


? replied May, quite gravely. 


of fancy fairs; but while Mrs. Rubric was hold- 


ing forth, she said all this, in an undertone, to $ 
:time; so, leaving the black bonnet, she re- 


May Lovel, who happened to be next to her. 
Mrs. Rubric thought that the ladies had beiter 


Miss Breadeombe looked puzzled for a mo- 


ment, but she could not afford to waste her 


* marked, with much animation, ‘‘I wish that I 


manufacture various articles of daily use, and : 


endeavor to dispose of them. 
“For 


two neat little jars, ‘‘here is some genuine ox- 


instance,” 


marrow which I have just manufactured, myself, 
and as most of our friends use pomatum, I ap- 
prehend very little difficulty in disposing of it. 


: help would be worth having 
she continued, producing ‘ 


could get my cousin Edgeworth to help us—his 
19 


> 


‘‘Why do you not go to him, then,” said May, 


’ who believed in straightforward measures, ‘‘and 


We may realize quite a sum, toward the organ, $ 
tion for people who built churches, and ventured 
to suggest that Mr. Edgeworth must be a very 


by the sale of this article.” 
Here I spoke up; for, having before me the 
glossy tresses of many of my fair friends, not 


to sperk of the well-oiled locks of their hus- 
bands and brothers, I boldly ordered a dozen ; 


jars of the pomatum; and so sanguine was I as 
to the result, that I saw in imagination a stately 
organ erected upon a foundation of grease. I 
longed to be at work dispensing my jars, and 
receiving the money for them, there would be 


something so exciting in it; but there was other $ 


business to be attended to first. 


ask him for a subscription?” 

‘*What!” exclaimed Miss Breadeombe, ‘go 
to a man who has just built a church?” 

May was awed. She had the greatest admira- 


interesting character. 
‘‘He was,” replied Miss Breadcombe, ‘before 
he lost his front teeth, but that has made a great 


> change in him.” 
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May should think it would; and, reserving 
her enthusiasm for another occasion, she turned 
aside to conceal her laughter. 

The Miss 
eagerly discussing the manufacture of some 


next moment, 3readcombe was 


‘ surplices that were to be sent among the La- 


One of the ladies professed her readiness to $ 
engage in the manufacture of indelible ink, a & 
> ments, should be marked with a cross in French 


branch of art in which she was considered to 


excel, and every one was quite sure that people § 
could not possibly exist without indelible ink; $ 


another suggested infants’ socks, which was also ‘ 


received with much applause, for little feet were ‘ 
> been engaged, my conscience would now allow 


continually turning into the path of life, and 


those little feet would just as surely need cover- ; 
’ business to which I had been looking forward. 


ing. 


We all had wealthy friends in town, for whose } 
? ing it a pity that I could not accommodate fifty, 
‘ as anything so universally used would be seized 


comfort we became suddenly considerate; and 
I determined that until the organ was accom- 


plished, none of mine should ever want for po- : 
? on my rounds. 


matum. 


walla Indians; and it was her opinion that 
every button, which fastened the clerical gar- 


working cotton, and otherwise arranged in a 
manner calculated to be impressive to Indians. 

Having finished the interesting garment of 
lead-colored Canton flannel upon which I had 


me to leave the meeting, and begin the exciting 


I carried off the dozen jars of pomatum, think- 


upon with eagerness; and, full of hope, I started 
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Those friends upon whose glossy heads was 
written ‘“‘pomatum,” in characters not to be 
mistaken, received the preference; and those 
who were known to be possessed of golden 
charms also rose in the scale. Mrs. Wigham 
White had both recommendations; and at her 
imposing residence I made the first stop. 

“She was so sorry,” when I mentioned the 
pomatum business, and I made it apropos to 
very discordant subjects, ‘‘so very sorry, but 


she had just supplied herself with pomatum 3} 


enough to last a year.” 


The idea of taking an extra Jar or two, merely 3 
to contribute to the organ fund, did not seem to 3 
occur to her; but when I modestly made the : 
suggestion, she received it with a burst of; 


laughter. 


“I wish that you could see my drawer of : 


curiosities!” said she, ‘‘things that 


bought for no earthly object but to help some ? 
society, or poor person—the sight would appal 5 


you! I shall never have any use for them, 


and I really do not feel disposed to add to the 


stock.” 


She said all this very pleasantly, dwelling at § 
some length upon the annoyances of this kind, } 


to which people who were supposed to be rich 
were subjected; and I left her in a fit of virtu- 
ous indignation. 

I next tried a fashionable lady, whose locks 
were fairly saturated with some greasy sub- 
stance, but she smilingly assured me that ‘she 
never used pomatum.” I found some comfort 
in cherishing the idea that she patronized candle 
ends; but this did not sell the pomatum. 


Then I attempted a young dandy, whom [3 


encountered in my rounds; but he was perfectly 
devoted to ‘‘Pewick’s Coralicum,” an oily com- 
pound, whose virtues were blazoned forth on 
every spare fence and post in town and country. 
Mentally anathematizing this quack prepara- 


tion as the enemy of our organ, I returned home } 


perfectly disgusted with the discovery that a 
more perverse set of creatures than one’s friends 


and acquaintances, when one has any loaves to § 


dispose of, cannot possibly be imagined. 


I arranged the jars on a mantle, and charged ; 
every one to let me know of any fellow creature } 


who was pomatum-ly inclined. My first cus- 


tomer speedily appeared—the very last person 3 


whom I should have expected. 


Biddy, the cook, put her head in at the door ; 
with the announcement, that ‘‘as she haird that ' 
I had grase to sell that made the hair look / 


mighty nate, she’d like to take some, if I plazed, 
mum.” 
of a connoisseur, ‘approved of the gilding, 


I have $ 


Biddy examined the jars with the eye } 


and the picture of an ox on the outside, and 
evidently influenced by these external con- 
8 
independent air, and walked off with a couple 
I trusted that 


Biddy would be restrained by prudential con- 


iderations, she laid down the money with an 
of pomatum jars in her hands. 


siderations from using her newly-acquired pro- 
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perty in the cooking. 

: The next day I tried again; and a dear old 
3 lady, who probably had no sort of use for it, 
I feared 
$to mention indelible ink, lest people should 


$ took two more jars of the pomatum. 


hazard their souls by assuring me that they 
never marked their clothes. 

I encountered Miss Breadcombe employed 
She was flushed with 
* success and full of triumph; somehow, people 


upon the same errand. 


i didn’t dare to refuse her, and she had gotten 
‘rid of innumerable jars of pomatum, indelible 
3 ink by the wholesale, and pen-wipers, &c., ad 
injinttum. Her purse was well filled with cash 
: for the organ; and I rejoiced that there was one 
resolute spirit among us to make these pro- 
: voking people empty their pockets. 

““She never minded their telling her they 
didn’t want things,” she said, ‘‘she just told 
> them that nobody cared a straw whether they 
wanted or wanted 
money, and they had got to give so much—if 


things not—the church 
they chose to take her articles in exchange, 
well and good—if not, there would be more 
left to sell to others. People always concluded 
that they did want them, when they found that 
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they had to pay the money, whether they took 

them or not—and treading on egg-shells was 
. 

no way to go about a business like that.” 
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I supposed that this was intended as a re- 
proach for me; but I received it with meekness, 
for I never could hope to emulate Miss Bread- 
combe’s highwayman-like manner. 

Searcely had I left her, when 14 encountered 
May Lovel, who had a tired, discouraged look 
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that quite touched one’s heart. 

“It is of no use,” said she, mournfully, “I 
may as well give up trying—pcople are so ac- 
’customed to seeing mother and me come in 
with our pockets full of trash to dispose of, for 
some institution or other, that they listen to 
; our stories perfectly unmoved.” 

In spite of this unpromising account, I had 
$a prophetical feeling that May Lovel, either 
directly or indirectly, would be the principal 
means of procuring the organ, and I told her 
so; but she shook her head sadly, and went on 
; her way. 

The fund swelled to fifty dollars, which was 
3 put out at interest, and we began to talk loftily 
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‘of ‘‘the treasury.” Another fifty followed, and } 
another, and then we despaired of nothing. ; 

Lent was upon us; and few superfluous luxu- 3 
ries were consumed in the parish that season. } 
Several thrifty housewives made the discovery } 
that beans were very nourishing; but they were 
generally informed by their lords and masters 
that they did not desire to be nourished—espe- 
cially that portion of them who felt no particu- 
lar interest in the organ. 3 

Mrs. Lovel’s means were limited, but she had } 
very refined tastes, and contrived to give to the $ 
cottage home over which she presided a most } 
attractive air of comfort. The house had a dif- } 
ferent look from the homes around; it stood 
farther back from the road, and had more 
shrubbery and vines about it; and, although 
not so grand-looking as many of its neighbors, 
it was always noticed and admired by stran- 
gers. 

May and her mother had a long walk to 
ehurch, and, during this Lent, they looked more 


exhausted than usual. Just before Easter, Mrs. 5 
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Lovel sent in a donation of fifty dollars toward } 
the organ, and none of us knew exactly how it 
was obtained; although it was generally under- 
stood that Mrs. Lovel’s means were very dispro- | 


portioned to her charities. May had no Easter | 
bonnet, this year; but this prolific subject was 
speedily swallowed up in wondering admiration 
of the Easter flowers. 

Where did they come from? Who had given 
them? Nothing like them had ever been seen $ 
in the parish before, and their delicious fra- 3 
grance filled the whole church. Miss Bread-} 
combe did not rest until she had thoroughly 
sifted the whole matter, and chiefly to her exer- } 
tions were we indebted for the information that : 
was obtained. 

A gentleman of very striking appearance had § 
been seen at All Saints’ Church for several Sun- } 
days in succession, a stranger to every one in! 
the parish; but all had noticed him, and found § 
various surmises as to the reason of his coming. 
He had been pointed out to Dr. Rubric, who: 
looked benignly upon him as a person of much ¢ 
discernment, who had been attracted there by : 
his (the doctor’s) eloquence—he had been in- 
wardly appropriated by Miss Breadcombe as a? 
wealthy enthusiast, who had, doubtless, heard ; 
of the many alms-deeds which she had done, $ 
and the wonderful things she had accomplished : 
in the parish, and had come hither to help her— 3 
he had been rejoiced over by the vestrymen as : 
an acquisition in the way of pew-rent—and it § 
had been generaily determined to waylay and } 
welcome him to the parish, when lo and behold! $ 
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it was discovered that he was the donor of the 
Easter flowers. 

On the very next Sunday after this discovery, 
the stranger was seen to add a bill of almost 
fabulous amount to the collection that was 
taken up for the organ. As I said before, we 
were poor; and such a prize as this must be 
secured without loss of time. He was sur- 
rounded and detained, as, quite unconscious of 
the sensation he had created, he was peacefully 
leaving the church after service; and so many 
hands were put out all at once for him to shake, 
that he did not seem to know which to take, nor 
why he should take any. 

The ladies speedily made the discovery that 
he was the handsomest man they had ever seen, 
and that he was about thirty-five years old. He 
was very tall and large, had a piercing eye, and 
a ruddy English complexion. His name was 


; Norval, Clarence Norval; and Miss Breadcombe, 


who was apt to get things twisted, reported him 
to be afflicted with the cognomen of ‘Grampian 
Hills.” He was generally thanked for the dis- 
interestedness which had brought him to All 
Saints’ parish, (for he had, doubtless, come be- 
cause he knew it to be in need of aid,) and even 
Dr. Rubric, himself, by dint of being prompted 
and called to order by Mrs. Rubric, delivered a 


} speech to the same effect. 


Mr. Norval turned a deeper color than ever, 


. and was visibly embarrassed; but his eyes were 
evidently wandering elsewhere, and extricating 


himself from his admirers as speedily as pos- 
sible, he walked rapidly off. 
May and her mother, who had not remained 


‘to pay adulation to the stranger, were just en- 


tering their cottage gate as Mr. Norval ap- 


: proached, and it appeared to me that he looked 
3 after them with considerable interest. 


The new parishioner was called upon by the 
church dignitaries, and welcomed, and compli- 
mented; and after acquainting himself with the 
state of affairs, he very liberally supplied what 


. was lacking of the requisite sum for the organ. 


The parish went into ecstasies over this gene- 
rosity; but such is the fickleness of human 
nature, that, before long, they began to doubt 
Mr. Norval’s disinterestedness. 

It was very plain that neither Dr. Rubric’s 
eloquence, nor Miss Breadcombe’s fame, nor 
even the necessities of the parish, had drawn 
him hither—but simply the sweet face of May 
Lovel. She had passed disconsolately from the 
door of a fashionable acquaintance, on that day 
when we met in the city, just as Mr. Norval was 
going in; and he obtained all desired informa- 
tion respecting her during his visit. 
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TO A STREAM.—ALPI 
“It must be May Lovel,” replied the lady to, 
whom he described her, ‘‘she is always abroad } 
on some Quixotic expedition, and she was in! 
here, just now, trying to sell me a lot of trash 
to get an organ, I believe, or something of the 
kind. 
you the direction of All Saints’ Church, for she 
spends most of her time there.” 
This was uttered with a light laugh, for the 


lady who gave this account of May was not $ 


As to her residence, I had better give \ 


pleased at the idea of his being so impressed; } 
but it had quite-a different effect from what she 
intended. Mr. Norval had wealth and leisure, ° 
was a good Churchman, and quite willing to: 
attend our little rural place of worship for 
the chance of becoming acquainted with May $ 
Lovel. 3 
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TO A 


BY ELIZABET 


To thy voice, bright stream, I am listening now, 
While the breath of evening that fans my brow 
Lightly bears on its wings, as it floats along, 

The silvery sound of thy murmured song. 

And this song, bright stream, thou hast ever sung 
Since into existence the young earth sprung, 
With its towering hills, and waving woods, 

Its foaming torrents and deep-rolling floods; 
When the > so joyfully sung 
That Heaven's high dome with the echoes rung, 


stars of the morning” 


And mountain, and forest, and valley, and stream 
Rejoiced in the sun’s first glorious beam, 

Thy voice began—and though ages have flown 
Since then, thou still art murmuring on. 
Through ages untold thy dark course has been 
*Mid forests untracked by civilized men, 


ALPINE 


BY LILIAS 


ALP-LIKE glaciers in the heart 
Gleam, with icy jewels bound, 
Trembling. at a breath they start, 
Crashing with a mighty sound; 

Lightly tread! a feeble shock 
May the giant glacier rock! 

Frozen there are founts of feeling, 
Memories coldly chilled to snow, 
Love-tossed spray, to frost congealing 

All the hopes of “long ago;” 
Only ice-fed torrents roll 
O’er the Winter-fettered soul! 
When the fitful tempests sweep, 
Wild winds moan with fearful sound; 
Mighty avalanches leap, 
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May was very much surprised when she heard 
all this; and she did not become Mrs. Norval 


; Without careful inquiries on the part of the 


mother, who was called upon to give up an only 
child; but every investigation redounded so 
much to Mr. Norval’s credit, that no objection 
could possibly be urged. 

Miss Breadcombe seemed rather disappointed 


tat the turn which affairs had taken, for, after 


all, she had not procured the organ; but, as I 
prophesied, May Lovel had been the real means 
of bringing it about. But those whose faith 
and self-denial had gathered together the jirst 
little shining heap were not forgotten; and 


’ sweet to them were the strains that ascended, 


with lofty words of praise, on the day when 
first we heard OUR ORGAN. 


STREAM. 


BOUTON. 


Where the red-man’s war-whoop, his bow-string’s twang, 


s And the panther’s cry through the forests rang, 

s But the pale-face came, and with ruthless hand 

’ Despoiled the brave of his native land. 

° Like snow when the warm breath of Spring fills the gale, 
3 They have melted away from mountain and vale; 

° Where once rose the forest, dark, gloomy, and dread, 

8 Stretch meadows and pastures with verdure o’erspread; 
> Where chiefs have convened by the council fire’s glare 

> Are seen noble mansions and cottages fair; 

§ And mansion and cottage shall sink in decay, 

§ And their dwellers from earth pass forever away, 

$ And still thou to be singing that same pleasant song, 


Unheeding the changes thy margin along, 


> Nor cease till old Time shall have finished his reign, 
* And ehaos resumed his dominions again, 
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Death and ruin hurling round; 
Well the shrinking soul may quail 
When is heard that tempest-wail! 


Yet, amid the ice and snow, 
In the rock-cleft-—-tempest riven, 
Fairy Alpine flowers grow, 
Sending perfume up to Heaven; 
Thus, round the heart, where ice-bonds cling, 
Lovely, fragrant flowers may spring. 


Lofty, everlasting hills 

Ceaseless rear each ice-gemmed crown, 
Yet fair, limpid, sparkling rills 

To the base oft trickle down; 
So God’s sunlight yet may start 
Fountains from the frozen heart! 
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CHAPTER I. 
Ir has rained and snowed over her; the winds 


of winter and the breezes of summer have rustled 3 


the boughs above her; the birds have sung, and 
the bees hummed around, and she has not known 
it—she has not heard; yet she loved them all. 


Her heart beat as warmly, and thrilled as buoy- ° 


antly at sight of sky, or tree, or flower, as do 
the hearts of birds, and her voice could outrival 
them. She could sing like a meadow-lark when 
it springs aloft to the summer heaven, or purely 
as a bobolink, dropping into the dewy grass 
from excess of rapture. She rests; everything 
beautiful and life-loving must rest in the same 
wakeless, silent sleep. While she was here my 
life was serene, peaceful; since she has gone it 
has been embittered, hurried, and almost fren- 
zied; thank God she escaped! 

The sun 
is going down, red and rayless, in the smoky, 


I am sitting by my sister’s grave. 
November sky. The air is mild; and brown, 
stiff leaves fall from the dark limbs interlaced 
above my head and rustle over the dried gras 


I am not sorrowful, only oppressively tranquil : 
and undisturbed; this mood with me is more > 


unusual than one of excited grief or joy. Iam 
accustomed to being swayed to and fro by every 


. . . S 
outward influence, as well as by inner passions 


and impulses, and seldom know the relief, or 


rather pressure, of serenity. Old memories are $ 


thronging in upon me, they banish every pre- 


sent interest, every petty, selfish thought. I: 


am face to face with my dead joys and griefs; 
they are resurrectionized, and crowd upon me 
in vast troops, as g:im and weird as the army 
of scarred veterans and brave young soldiers 
that assembled at the ‘* Midnight Review of Na- 
poleon,” of which the German poet tells us. 


Things which in childhood gave me happiness 


now cause me acute pain, because they are irre- 


trievable, vanished forever. Things that then 


gave me sorrow now scem trivial, and as mere } 


shadows in comparison to the tangible, dark 
griefs that have since beset me. 

The mound is grass-grown; the stone gray; 
the sleeper underneath, I know, peaceful. Little 
without me seems changed since she died, but 


all, all is changed within! 
Will you listen, dear reader, while I tell you 
the story? 
188 





: Philip Washburne was our nearest neighbor’s 
son. He spent his vacations at home while in 


college. I had always known him—never quite 
3 liked him, for as a boy he was grave, stern, and 
s studious, and there was consequently distance 


and restraint between us. I was careless, im- 


petuous, and unsiudious, and after he had gone 





to college, he always called me Miss Margaret— 


never Madge, Midget, Puss, or any of my many 
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endearing diminutives—and I was incensed at 


it. 
He once brought a friend, Henry Seaman, 


rete 


with him to spend the summer holidays. I 
will pass by first acquaintanceship, the pic-nic 


ee 


parties, fishing excursions, horseback rides, 
and other amusements with which we beguiled 
the long days, and tell the main events of my 
story briefly. 

Fanny and I sat in our cool parlor one after- 
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noon, both silent. There were numerous vases 


sof flowers in the room that filled it with odor. 
os a 

: Fanny was leaning her check on one hand and 
I was 
dreaming—pondering on the influence a certain 


$ listlessly twisting a curl with the other. 


pair of eyes had on my pulses and nerves; on 
S the electric thrills and blushes, accompanied 
° with diffidence and embarrassment, that came 
: over me whenever I felt the glances of the dark 
S orbs, laughing but steady, turned to my face. 
‘Twas thinking of the voice; of the broad shoul- 
‘ dered, erect figure; of the closely-curling hair 
‘like grape-vine rings; of the careless ringing 
* laugh. 

A step entered the hall; I knew whose it was, 
* for I expected it, and stood up waiting. A slight 
No! it 
Fanny, who had 


Were. 





$tap at the parlor door, and he entered. 
was not Henry, but Philip. 


remained seated, rose quickly. He saluted us 


rrr 


gracefully and gravely, and said, ‘‘My friend 
Henry told me he had made an engagement to 
practice a new ballad with you this afternoon, 
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and wished me to say he would be unable to do 


wr 


so, as he met with an accident this morning.” 
“Tow?” I said, not quietly, but eagerly. 
“Oh! he is not injured; he was fishing, and 
the boat being unsteady and unlike the one he 
usually takes, he was upset, and became en- 
tangled in some fishing tackle; it was with diffi- 
culty that he extricated himself, and, as the sun 
was shining very hot, he was quite exhausted. 
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“THE HEAVY WEIGHT.” 


He had a serious headache, an 
excuse him until another day.” 
‘But you sing?” said Fanny, softly. 
‘‘Yes; L am not considered a musical prodigy, 
however.” 
“It was Margaret who was to sing: will you 
try?” 
“If she wishes; but, Miss Margaret, I fore- 
I do not 
I dread in- : 
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warn you of a trial of your patience. 
know your temper: are you hasty? 
curring your disapprobation.” 

He laughed, and I blushed; incensed, yet not : 
wholly wroth, that it was not Henry. 

We did tolerably well together, but as he said, 
he was not a wonderful singer. We sang the ; 
ballad only once. 

‘‘Please, Philip, sing that little boat song you 
sang, the other evening, 
the lake.” 

‘‘What, Fanny, to piano music?—that needs $ 


as we were rowing on ‘ 


the rippling of water and the dip of oars; it needs ; 
moonlight and a lady’s voice in the chorus.” ; 

She came to the piano, and saying she could : 
trust to our vivid imaginations for the moon- : 
light, played a soft gurgle of notes, and Philip : 
smiling began. It was admirable, and Fanny | 
chimed in with the free, bold, bass in clear, 
gentle tones when he reached the chorus. d 

‘Bravo! Is 
thought he was about to say my name; but § 
after a brief hesitation, he said, ‘‘in music, I: 


” 


Fanny, mia, you excel 


believe.” 5 

He began turning over some music and talk- 
ing meanwhile. His ease and simplicity quite : 
removed, for the time, my awe of him, which 1 
had always termed dislike. He staid until $ 
evening, and, after expressing a wish that he $ 
might be permitted to see us often at our home, : 
left us. 

The next day I walked to the river for water- 
lilies. Iwas used to long rambles alone, and 
enjoyed them. It was exceedingly hot, and I 
rested a long time on the bank. s#efore I was 
aware a thunder-cloud darkened the sky and $ 
roserapidly. I hada horror of thunder-showers; } 
I was timid, even to childishness, whenever it ; 
lightened. I hurried, with my bonnet off, to 
the road, looking every few moments at the por- : 
tentous sky. 
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A carriage was coming close be- 
hind me, but I did not know whose it was. 
‘*Miss Margaret, I can carry you home much : 
quicker than you can walk. You will surely $ 
get wet if yon undertake that long mile across } 
the fields; will you ride?” 3 
“Yea,” I said, laughing “gladly.” He reached ; 
his hand and I sprang in. It was more than three $ 


d begged me to : 


§ ter to teams during church service. 
¢ we shall have to stop here,” he said, “for Robes- 


‘ kicks destructively. 


‘from the carriage and tied him to a post. 


in a covered carriage with the storm at my back. 
The horse was shy and startled at the bright 
flashes of lightning. I had my bonnet in my 
hand, and Philip looked at me, seemingly amused, 
for I was so excited that I talked and laughed 
rapidly. 

A low, red gleam, quickly followed by a crash, 


brought the horse to a dead stop, just as we were 


: opposite the little church; then with a sudden, 


terrified leap he sprang forward, and I saw Philip 


$ was using his whole strength to control him. He 


was intractable from fright, and threw up his 


: head with his nostrils and eyes widely distended. 
: With an energetic effort, Philip succeeded in 


reining him up under the shed, built for a shel- 
‘* Margaret, 


pierre is vicious, and if curbed when frightened 
The shower, 1 think, will 
soon be over; we will go into the porch which 
is a sheltered place.” 

He lified me out and said, ‘‘Run, so as not to 
get wet!” I did, and he disengaged the horse 
He 
then joined me, but great, preluding drops had 
begun to patter, and he was glistening with 


* wet: he shook his bare head and laughed. 


I was almost torpid from terror. He remarked 
my paleness, and said he had thought me a very 
Spartan for courage. In my fear | forgot every- 
thing; as the rain began to pour in rushing tor- 
rents, and the flash and roar became incessant, 
I buried my face in my hands. Once I looked 
up, and Philip stood with folded arms and awed 
and serious face, gazing calmly out upon the 
white, wild masses of rain, the swaying and 
writhing trees, the black, illuminated sky. 

The wind shifted and occasionally drove the 


° rain on us; he stood between me and the wet. 


A long, dazzling flood of light, with the loudest, 
nearest report I ever heard—a boom like a thou- 
sand combined cannon—made me start; in my 
terror I had been almost immovable. I heard 
a shrill, terrified neigh, and then a quick clat- 
tering of hoofs as Robespierre rushed franti- 
cally down the road. 

‘‘Margaret, don’t be so nervous and alarmed!” 
and he put both arms round me, and I hid my 


head on his breast. He was justified in shield- 


> ing me so, for I should have fled, like Robes- 


pierre in desperation, and perhaps he saw in my 
face-my mortal alarm. I could feel the quick, 
though steady beating of his heart; I had no 
thought of impropriety; I crept closely to him 
and was calmed. Gradually the lightning grew 
less frequent, and though the rain had abated, 


miles home by way of the road. I felt sheltered ? it had by no means ceased. I looked up at him, 
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and could not help smiling at the concern with 
which he regarded me. 

“You are all wet, Philip.” 

“A little wet, Margaret; don’t move or you 
will no longer keep dry.” Though his arms 
still encircled me, I no longer hid my face. 


‘What shall we do, Philip? Robespierre has 


“THE HEAVY WEIGHT.” 


5 


} renegades!” he laughed. 


none other than Henry Seaman. ‘‘ Well done 
» 
‘‘Robespierre came 


dashing home—Miss Margaret was missing, (I 


knew all the time it was a concerted plot,) and 


‘I am a foraging party appointed to bring in 
’ what I can find; who will ride?” Philip turned, 
‘with a motion of his hand, toward me, and, 


gone, and the rain does not stop, how can we } 


get home?” 


‘*Wait until the rain does stop; but really, : 


Margaret, I don’t know how you will get along } 


unless I carry you; you are farther from home } 


than when I so magnanimously offered you a3 


ride. 
**VYes, indeed.’’ 


Have you quite got over your fear?” 


Just then, as if to show my ; 


childish, unaccountable weakness, another ter- ? 


rible bolt stunned me. 
again, and his arms held me closely. 
until some moments had elapsed, and then laugh- 
ing bent close to me and said, 

“Ah! 


Down went my head } 
He waited ; 
’ has Philip been telling you ghost stories—talk- 


you imperious, independent women } 


are the very ones that need closest shielding! } 


Two hours ago, Margaret, and you would have : do hurry home! 


scorned to touch even the tips of my fingers; { 


There was no 
arrogance in ihe tone, but I tried to free myself. 


now I hold vou unresistingly.” 


All my habitual obstinacy and freezing indiffer- ; 


ence to him, or his wishes, stung me, and I 
made an energetic attempt to loosen his arms; 
I would not be reliant a moment on his protec- 


tion; but no; he was sirong as a giant, and I: 


could not unlock one tithe of his hold. 


‘‘Hush, Margaret; you know I tell the truth. 


Listen!” 


I would not listen; I was exasperated and } 


blindly angry. At once he undid his arms; I 


had not expecied release without a struggle, 


and I looked involuntarily in his face; never, } 


never had I seen it so pale, and his eyes were 


on me fixedly. I underwent a quick revulsion 


of feeling, and, instead of a defiant spirit en- : 


countering opposition, mine was an awed one, : 


I would 


shocked at the submission of its ruler. 


have given anything to have been sheltered by } 
him—dependent on him—rather than have him 3 


stand so before me; 


rather than have stood: 


myself, awed and trembling before the mag- 


netism of his steady eyes. 
me, even to his arms, I would have obeyed to 


A motion to recall $ 


have escaped the awful sense of seeming inde- : 


pendence, when I was really in absolute and 
unresisting submission. 


The rain was still falling fast, but gentler, 


and the sun was half coming out. 
a splashing 
came on in front of the church. 
Philip turned and hailed the driver, who was 


and a bugey 


without looking at me, said, ‘‘Miss Margaret.” 

“Yes, Washburne, you are wet, and need 
violent exercise to keep you from taking cold. 
Walk home the two miles after your horse, and 
then come back for your buggy, and, as a person 
of considerable medical experience and great 


‘ reliability, I will promise you shall have nothing 


worse than the whooping-cough. Good-by!” 

While he was talking, Philip was helping me 
in, and we drove off without a word from him. 
‘*Margaret, you are pale as a willow in a mist; 
ing psychology, or scaring you with Greek?” 

“Henry, you know that I am so afraid of 
lightning that it drives me distracted; please 
$9? 

Ife suspected the lightning was not wholly to 
blame, and, laughing, declared the road was ex- 
ceedingly bad, and that it was dreadful work for 
a small horse to draw a carriage and two people. 
Iie studied my face until I was aware of the 
greatest confusion. Finally he became serious. 
‘‘You seem averse to talking, Margaret: when 
may I see you to have a long conversation? [I 
have much to say to you.” 


«Any time but now!” I said; and he left me 


Sat the gate without another word, and wiih a 


pressure of my hand. 

I found Fanny in a fearful state of excitement 
concerning Philip, as she had seen Robespicrre 
go by, and in some alarm about myself. I 
quieted her and related all the adventure, only 
omitting the scene in the church porch. The 
next day I was unable, from the effects of my 
excitement, to see either Philip or Henry, though 


‘ both called to inquire for me. 


CHAPTER II. 

Fanny, who was usually very well, was 
stricken with a fever which was prevalent, 
and caused from malarious exhalations in the 
atmosphere. I watched and tended her through 
two long weeks of suffering and delirium. Her 
fair, sweet face grew sunken; her lips parched; 


> and her eyes wild and glassy; but the most pain- 


‘ful thing to me was listening to the words she 


There was } 


of hoofs and wheels in the road, 


uttered unconsciously. 

She was of a timid, reserved nature, and never 
confided, even to me, her deepest feelings; but 
now she bared her heart, and I read the start- 
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ling and unthought-of story of her love—her s 


wild, devoted, idolizing love for Philip Wash- 
burne. I could not tell from her fragmentary $ 
and delirious words whether he knew of it, but : 
1 inferred from the hopeful tone and the absence 
of all distrust, that he had sought and won her 
heart. She never raved like a despairing, dis- : 
carded worshiper; but her intense and vehement 

prayers to him, to let her see him and not to 

miss the hold of her hand, lest she sank in the: 
darkness ghe felt over her eyes and around her g 


Our mother : 
had been dead for years, and I was her chief : 
watcher. Every day Philip came to ask for her, 
and every day I thought he grew paler. Only ; 
once he spoke to me of myself. ‘*Margaret, 
you will kill yourself; for my sake have some 
mercy on yourself!” 


heart, were all trusting prayers. 


‘‘For your sake,” I said, ‘I will bring her ° 
He ; 
looked vacant and ‘sorrowful, but did not say } 
another word. 
She died with his name on her lips! 
I was sisterless, alone in the great house. 


back to life and will not spare myself!” 


I sat: 
down one chilly, rainy afternoon in the parlor. 


The summer vacation was nearly done. 


Before me was a sheet, closely written, in a fine, 
bold hand, full of the most passionate declara- 
tions of love—of the wildest, tenderest words of 
affection. It was signed, “Henry.” I wrote in 3 
reply only a few words; there was none of the : 
warmth and eagerness in them that made his ‘ 
whole letter glow, but I accepted him. 

The night was wild and stormy; the shutters § 
shook, and the rain beat in torrents. I was sit- 
ting with my face in my hands in a vague, list- ; 
Before ° 
{ was aware of the opening of a door, steps ; 
crossed the room and stopped before me. I) 
looked up; it was Philip. His hair was wet ? 
and tossed back from the palest face, the most ; 


less stupor; not thinking, but suffering. 


fiercely burning eyes I ever saw; his arms were : 
folded as usual when he was excited; he looked ! 
fully at me, and said slowly, in a low voice, 

‘‘Margaret, you have broken my heart!” 

I could only listen to him, I could not answer, ' 
es he went on rapidly telling me tenderly, then : 
fiercely, that I knew he loved me, questioning : 
me, and then, on his knees before me, telling } 


Sor not I loved Henry Seaman! 


dead, and yet is forgotten! 


} than years. 
: darkens every light—the wound that, though 


NOT.” 


me sternly not to lie to him, bueé swear whether 
I left my hands 
passively in his iron pressure; I was too stricken 


‘ to struggle; the cry of my heart was, in anguish, 
> too late! too late! but my lips were dumb! 


‘‘Margaret, Margaret! you love me!” he 


sprang up exultingly and was going—*‘he shall 


’ know it—he shall know it!” 


Then the thought came to me lightning-like, 
clear, bright, that but a few weeks ago my dead 


, sister, Fanny, had listened to words of love from 


those same lips; he was not true; he was not 


honorable! ‘Philip, you dare not do it!” I 


> almost shrieked, as I caught his arm. He turned 


my face to the light. ‘‘You are false—fickle, a 
traitor! you loved Fanny; she is not six weeks 
Go!” 

‘*Margaret, listen! listen!” 

“Go!” IT said—* go!” 

Ile pleaded, ‘‘ Margaret, Margaret, listen!” I 
drew away from him, “I am Henry Seaman’s 


; promised wife; an angel from heaven could not 
‘make me break that promise, much less you, 
: Philip! 


9” 


Will you leave me? 


“Never! I did not love Fanny—I never 


spoke one word of love to her; let her name 


rest! You, Margaret, are the only woman I 


-ever held close to my heart—the only woman I 


ihe 


ever loved! I will not leave you! 
I saw my peril, for he was strong of will, and 
My 


plighted love was a fabrication; I had no love 


could control me as a magnet can a needle. 


> to give to Henry; and the promise rose between 


me and my life’s happiness like a shadow of 
Had Philip been calm I should have 
yielded, nor attempted to be true to my troth, 


death. 


but he was a very tiger, and I could not free 
myself from his gaze. He read me clearly; he 
knew my heart, but I left him before he could 
intercept me, and.I never saw him again! 
Reader, you know now why, though I am a 
worldly woman, with every worldly blessing, I 
bear a heavy weight which burdens me more 
You can see now the shadow that 


hidden, prostrates me with unrest. I leave my 
city home often to stay near this grave, and the 
sad, holy feelings this quietude awakens have 
kept me, thank God, from evil. 
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* Pear not” when the way of thy present existence 
Is fettered by breakers and shrouded in gloom; 
When tempests are howling around in the distance, 
And night in her mantle of darkness has come. 


5 
5 
N 
N 
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NOT.” 


Look out for the light that’s unceasingly shining 

To guide through the gloom to the “haven of reat,” 
Steer hopefully for it and banish repining, 

You'll anchor at last on the “Isle of the blest.” a. a. 8, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
I saw Alice sitting at the foot of the fall, 
looking pale and thoughtful. 
which she had endured for the past weeks was 


telling upon her health and spirits. I went 


quietly toward her, with that one great hope § 


stronger in my heart than it had ever been 
before. The smile with which she greeted me 


was sad even to painfulness, but she made room 


for me on the rock beside her with her cus- : 


tomary frank courtesy. 


“No,” I said, “please walk with me; the ; 


fall roars so one cannot even think.’’ 


“And that is pleasant sometimes,” 


swered, wearily; but took the hand I had ex- | 
tended, and allowed me to lead her along the $ 
path which reached the height above the fall, 3 
by an easier ascent than the cliff that we had ? 


clambered up the morning after her arrival. 
“It is a lovely day,” 


old woods are very pleasant.” 


“Tt is my favorite season—far more beautiful ; 


” 


to me than spring. 


“And always was to me; but nothing looks : 


as pleasant as it did once.” 


‘‘You are more out of spirits than usual to- $ 


day,” I said. 


She shook her kead sadly, but made no reply. 3 


I saw the heavy tears gather under her eyelids, 
but she did not allow them to fall. 

We walked on along the summit of the hill, 
which was covered with hemlock woods. 


murmur, and the waning sunlight shot through : 
the arches of the old trees like light through ¢ 


the stained windows of a cathedral. 


“Shall we sit down?” I said. ‘*You look 
very tired.” 
“Tam,” she replied, “very.” 
‘‘Your mother has not been well to-day?” 
“No; 


She had gone to sleep before I came out, and 


one of her wretched nervous headaches. 


will wake quite well again.” 

A long silence stole over ug) My heart was 
so full that I had forgotten I was not speaking, 
and Alice sat quite near me, her eyes cast down 


Ja 


The persecution $ 


she an-: 


she said, ‘‘and these } 


The ; 
roar of the torrent had died into a pleasant ? 


3 with a mournful expression, which had grown 


: upon her during the past weeks. 
Then all at once the concealed passion, the 
$ great love, which had absorbed my whole being, 

found relief in speech. What I said I know not, 
but my words must have been burning and ab- 
-rupt. Alice shrunk farther away until a wild 
‘fear shot across my heart, which deprived me 
of all strength. 

“Alice!” I cried, ‘‘have I deceived myself? 
’ Do you not love me?” 
She covered her face with her hands, and the 
$ great tears streamed from between the delicate 
fingers. I caught her to my breast with pas- 
sionate adjurations. 

“Only tell me that I am not mistakcn—tell 
me that it is not all a vain dream?” 

She grew calmer, and her head, with its weight 
s of golden curls, drooped upon my shoulder. 
‘Tt is not a dream,” she whispered; ‘you are 
¢ not deceived.” 
I was silent from excess of feeling! Alice’s 
‘tears were falling gently still, and there we 
stood, so young, so helpless, but strong in the 
‘love, which, with either, was no passing dream, 
h 


> comes once in a life time to every human heart, 


no idle passion of youth, but the true love w 


knows neither change nor diminution, and is as 
§ enduring as life itself. 

Suddenly Alice disengaged herself from my 
5 arms. 
‘‘My father, Mr. Redman!” she exclaimed; 
Oh! Paul, Paul!” 

I asked. ‘You 

strong, and brave, why do you tremble so?” 


“T had forgotten them. 


9%) 


“Do you fear them? are 
; “It is not for myself; but my courage gives 
S way when I think of my poor mother.” 
% “She cannot suffer more than she has already 
° done.” 

“You know—she has told you.” 

‘Not all, but I could easily imagine the rest.” 

Alice sank down upon the bank again; now 
that her first agitation was over she began to 
tremble. 

“You can advise me now, and you will, Paul? 
$I can talk to you—oh! my heart has been 0 
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full these past weeks, and not a soul to whom I 


could unburthen it, for I have to strengthen my 


REDMAN’ 


poor mother instead of receiving encouragement } 


from her.” 
“Why did you not talk with me?” 
«You know I could not—you know 
**Did you not feel that I loved you?” 
““You seemed so cold and self-possessed, I 
did not dare to think! Then my mother told 
me how pale you were that morning, and——-” 


” 


She did not finish her sentence, but the glow } 


on her cheek was clearer than words. 
‘¢And did you hope that 1 would speak?” 


nes 


NAAN SARS 


RUN. 
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“It is possible that in some transaction with 
my uncle, your father has made use of your 
money and hesitates to have you know it.” 

“Ts that all? Why, I would give him the 
whole, if it would procure him a moment’s hap- 
piness—I hate the very thought of my money.” 

«‘And I have none,” I said; ‘‘I am very poor, 
Alice.” 

“Oh! I am glad,” she exclaimed, ‘‘so glad! 
Then this fortune will procure me a little satis- 
faction!” 

I shook my head—I was more worldly wise 


> than she, and the thought of deriving a fortune 


“T don’t know—I can’t tell! Sometimes there ° 


seemed no escape, and I wondered if it would 


not be better for me to go away from here, to : 


give myself up to my father’s plans.” 
“And now?” 


“Ah! now, you will advise me—I can trust: 


7? 


to you! 
I was not a youth in her eyes—I was the 
lover to whom she could freely confide her hap- 
piness! 
‘Tell me everything that has passed, Alice, 


that I may judge.” 


from my wife was not pleasant to me. But the 
feeling was only a momentary one, and we both 


forgot the troubles which surrounded us in the 


’ happiness that had unfolded in our hearts. 


I need not describe that day, I have no reader 
who cannot picture its delight; but when the 


> sunset came on, and it was time for us to re- 


‘turn, the miserable present stared us again in 


‘the face. 


1 had told Alice all my plans, and 


found in them new pleasure from her sympathy; 


‘‘There is little that you did not hear from ; 


my mother. You know how my acquaintance 


with your cousin began—oh! Paul, he has given } 


me no peace since. 


Now, he and my father § 


profess to think there is a tacit engagement be- $ 


tween us—they even ask me to name the day 
when I will become his wife.” 
‘And what have you said?” 


‘*T have repulsed him, pleaded with my father, * 


> 


refused, but they go on just as before.’ 


‘**Does my cousin understand how averse you $ 


are to this marriage?” 
‘(He knows it well—I have told him that I 
did not 
“You can only persist in your refusal. 
this country girls are not dragged to the altar.”’ 


sare for him.” 


‘You smile, you almost give me hope. 
what can I do?” 


In > 
’ conversation 
But } 


‘‘Refuse Maurice peremptorily—insist upon 


your father’s taking you away from here.” 


“But my mother? Oh! he will make her 


we had talked blithely of the future, and it was 
hard to come back to the dreary reality. 

‘‘T almost fear,” Alice whispered; ‘I have so 
much to lose now that I tremble for myself.” 

“Only be firm and true to yourself!” 

“J shall not falter, Paul; indeed you may 
trust me.” 

“Then comes this long, dreary winter, when 


$I shall be alone.” 


‘“‘Not so far away but you can sometimes see 
me; after that you will be in the city.” 

“if you have not forgotten me.” 

‘*He begins to mock me already,” she said, 
laughingly, but more serious thoughts checked 
her gaiety. ‘*We must go back to the house, it 
is growing late.” 

“Shall we tell your mother at once of our 

9” 
‘‘Immediately, Paul; I never had a secret 


from her in my life. Perhaps that will make 


her stronger—my poor, poor mother 
We went back to the house, and, finding that 


‘ Mr. Morgan had not returned, Alice bade me 


suffer so—he is my father, and I love him; but ; 
she has been a passive slave so long that she 
does not think it possible to oppose him in any- } 


thing. Then he says that your uncle has some 
hold upon him. What ean it be?” 

I hesitated a little, I did not like to pain the 
daughter’s heart by my suspicions. 


“Tell me,” she urged; ‘do tell me, Paul!” 


5 


>and worn-out than 


go with her to her mother’s room. 

Mrs. Morgan was sitting in an arm-chair, still 
languid from pain, looking even more wearied 
She 


usual. started ner- 


; vously, as was her habit, when the door opened; 


“You have a fortune independent of your 


father?” 
“Ah! your cousin knows that well!” 


* but when she saw us standing there, radiant 
? with happiness, a strange mingling of joy and 
$ terror swept over her face. 


“What is it?” she asked, brokenly. ‘What 
has happened?” 


Alice stole to her side and whispered some- 
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thing in her ear; while I took her hand with 


the tender affection I might have felt for my : 


own mother. 
‘*We are very happy,” I said; ‘Alice 
**Don’t tell me!” she interrupted, with fright- 
ened haste, while the tremor which shook her 
frame at the slightest agitation seized her with 
‘‘Don’t tell me, Paul, I can- 


”? 


unusual violence. 
not hear a word.” 

‘‘Oh! mother!” Alice exclaimed, in a grieved 
tone. 

“I know, darling,” she said, with a passion 
of love very touching; ‘‘I love you so much, my 
child, but you must not tell me any secret.” 

‘*But we wish to talk with you,” I said, ‘to 
ask your advice.” 

‘‘T am not fit—a child could guide you better 
than I! You do not know how weak I am, what 
a terrible coward—spare me, do spare me.” 

Alice flung her arms about the poor woman’s 
neck with a gush of pitying tears. 


“Don’t ery, my daughter,” she said, in a$ 
y g : 


troubled voice; 


. . » . . . > 
lie night after night without closing my eyes; 3 


and every hour in the day I am tortured by 


plans, which are to make you as wretched as : 


myself.” 


‘* Mother,?) Alice replied, firmly, ‘you shall 3 
not be tortured any more—there must be an 
Either my father shall leave : 
you in peace, or we will go away, you and I— : 


end to all this! 


let him keep my fortune. Paul and 1——” 
A maidenly blush completed her sentence, 


and oh! how beautiful she was in the courage $ 


inspired by affection. 
‘Can always care for you,” I said, supplying 
the words she had checked herself in saying, 


[am young and strong—we will be happy, : 


nobody shall hinder us!” 


The poor woman looked from one to another, : 
weeping o little and trembling still, but with a § 


more hopeful, courageous feeling than she had 
known for years. 


**Could we do this?” she asked, wonderingly; ; 


97 


‘‘could we indeed 


‘*And we will, mother,” Alice replied; ‘‘you 3 
have suffered enough—the rest of your life shall $ 


not be made a season of torture through your 
love for me.” 


‘‘If I could only save you,” 


bear it!” 


‘All that is over now; I see my duty clearly, : 


mother, and I shall perform it.” 


‘‘What will you do?” she asked, beginning to * 


REDMAN’S RUN. 


“it is very hard for you to’ 
bear, but you do not know what I suffer! I$ 


she cried, in her : 
mother’s anguish, ‘‘I would endure anything; } 
but live and see you suffer—I cannot, cannot § 
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$tremble anew. ‘You will be rash—oh! Alice, 
take care.” 

‘Have no fear, mother! I want you to lie 
down now—do not open your bed-room door, 
even if my father commands you—I will come 
to you when all is settled.” 

‘‘What shall you do, Alice?’ she questioned, 
in a sort of frightened wonder. 

“We are going away from Redman’s Run to- 
night, mother.” 

The poor lady gave a cry of joy and sank 
back in her chair, weeping convulsively. 

“If we could, if we only could!” 

‘We shall, mother! If you and I go on foot, 
we leave this place to-night.” 

“Oh! Paul,” faltered Mrs. Morgan. ‘She 
will ruin herself—her father will shut her up— 
will bring a minister here and force her to 
marry that man!” 

‘Not while there is a law in the land,” I re- 
’ plied; ‘‘you are weak, and have suffered so 
much you cannot reason clearly about it. I 
have advised Alice what to do—if she is firm, 
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>and you will only second her, she is saved.” 
“T will,” Mrs. Morgan exclaimed, with more 
’ energy than I had ever seen her exhibit; ‘*God 
help me, I will! I have been weak, wicked, 
¢ but I will make myself strong.” 

“Go to bed now, mother,” Alice said, ‘‘and 
try to sleep.” 

“IT will go and pray,” she replied, very pale 
still, but tearless and calm; ‘‘God will tell me 
: what to do! May He bless you, my children, 
Sas your poor, weak mother does—my two dear 
children!” 
® She kissed us both tenderly and went away 
; to her bed-room. We heard the key turn slowly 
in the lock—she was safe, at least, for a time. 

“‘T will go to my chamber,” Alice said, ‘‘and 
wait for my father.” 

«Are you frightened?” I asked. 

‘““No, Paul; I am calmer than I have been for 
>weeks! You have shown me my duty, I shall 
not falter! My mother shall not be sacrificed: 
I might bear much myself, but she must have 
S peace.” 

I pressed my lips to her forehead with a feel- 
ing of reverence. It was wonderful to see that 
$ timid girl so suddenly transformed into a strong, 
3 courageous woman. 

“This may be our only farewell,” she said. 

-For a little time we were both overpowered 
by the pain of this separation, but it did not 
’ weaken either. 

‘“‘T shall write to you,” I said. ‘I would 
* send the letters to your mother, but they will 
only bring some new suffering upon her.” 
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‘*Don’t do that—she must be spared.” 

“Send for me if any new difficulty arises, I 
will come to you at once. Promise, Alice.” 

*‘T will, indeed I will!” 

There were more farewells, many parting 
words; and when I felt upon my cheek not 
only Alice’s tears but my own, I could not deem 
them any stain upon my manhood. 


CHAPTER VII. 


I went down stairs, and very soon I heard 
the carriage drive up to the door. Then came 
Maurice’s voice in the hall, gay and exulting— 
I knew that he had persuaded Mr. Morgan into 
some decisive measure. 

The pompous man went on up stairs, and 
Maurice hurried into the library where I was 
standing. 

‘‘Where is my uncle?” he asked, insolently. 

‘“‘Here I am,” Mr. Redman called from his 
study, before [ could answer. 

Maurice strode to the door which led from 
the library to my uncle’s study, exclaiming in 
a triumphant tone, 


‘It is all settled! Morgan has really come 
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to the point at last—we are to be married in a 


month.” 
“T congratulate you,” my uncle replied; 
“you have won a charming bride.” 


“Yes; but I don’t think I shall put up very $ 
patiently with the airs and graces I have en- 


dured for some time past.” 

‘Paul is there,” I heard my uncle say, in a 
tone of caution. 

“‘The deuce take Paul!” he retorted, angrily. 
“Go to your own room,” he said, turning around 


9 


to me, “‘you’ve no business here! 


‘‘Nevertheless it is my pleasure to stay,” I: 


replied. ‘‘My uncle has bid me make this house 
my home until spring. 
shall I permit you to insult me by word or 
look.” 

He muttered an oath, but I heard my uncle 
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“If you speak harshly to her,” Alice replied, 
‘just so surely will I take her and go away! 
Be firm, father—the worst is over—I know your 
secret, and do not care for it.” 

‘Settle it your own way!” he exclaimed, vio- 
lently; ‘‘I wash my hands of the whole matter! 
You are an ungrateful daughter.” 

‘‘Father,” was her answer, ‘please go down 
stairs and tell Mr. Redman—TI will follow in an 
instant. Remember, I leave this house to-night, 
if I go on foot and lead my mother by the hand! 
I will be no longer in the power of that bad 
man—lI would not trust my life in his reach.” 

Mr. Morgan went down stairs muttering, but 
fairly conquered. Like all petty tyrants he was 
a coward, and Alice’s determined manner had 
subdued him at once. 

“‘ Alice,’ I whispered, when he had gone. 

She hurried toward me with a low cry, and 
I drew her into her mother’s room. 

‘““What happened?” I asked. 

“It was as you thought—all is settled! I 
must go at once—I dare not give myself time 
to think. Oh! Paul, am I doing right? Will 
you love me?” 

‘«*You need no answer—Alice—darling! But 
zo, I cannot bear to see you lose a moment.” 

Alice went to her mother’s door and knocked. 

“Tt is I, mamma. Open, please.” 

Mrs. Morgan obeyed, and came out white and 
wan. 

“Ts it over?” she gasped. 

“Everything! Ring for your maid—have the 


$ trunks packed at once—we are going away.” 
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I intend to do so, nor? 


check him, and, with another fearful execration, } 
he closed the door violently between the two } 


rooms. 

I went up stairs again. 
room, I heard her father’s voice loud in anger, 
then hers in reply, calm and respectful, but un- 
changeably firm. 

I stood by a window in the farther end of the 
hall waiting for what would follow. At last, 
the door of Alice’s room opened, and her father 
rushed out, exclaiming, 


‘Ts it true, Alice, can it be?” 

“Tt 
dear mother!” 

She drew me out of the room. 


is indeed! Only have courage—dear, 
Only once,. 
when we reached the head of the stairs, did she 
begin to tremble, but a single word reassured 
her. 

“Yes, I will go,’ 
Paul, and for my mother! 
hear everything—do, do, Paul, I shall have no 


’ 


she said; ‘it is for you, 
Be where you can 


courage else.” 
She sped lightly down the stairs, and I saw 


} her enter the study. 


As I passed Alice’s } 


I descended into the library—it was all dark 


‘ there—the door that led into the study was ajar, 
: and I sat quietly down to await the end of that 


“I will see your mother, at least she shall not 


brave me!” 


Vou. XXXVIII.—13 


conversation. 

‘‘There’s Alice!” exclaimed Mr. Morgan, in 
an agitated, fidgety way; ‘“‘she must explain for 
herself—I believe the devil has helped her.” 

“Here I am, father,” Alice replied, calmly, 
advancing. 

“This is very strange, Miss Morgan,” my 
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‘uncle said, in a tone through which pierced his i 
baffled rage. 

“In your heart you cannot think so, Mr. Red- 
man.” 

‘Let me speak with you alone, Miss Alice,” ; 
pleaded Maurice. 

“Yes,” said my uncle, “let us leave these ’ 
young people, Morgan; they will settle their } 
little difficulty better without us.” 

“It is useless,” Alice replied; ‘‘there is no § 
difficulty, Mr. Redman, between your nephew $ 
and myself; but I have made my decision, and : 
I wish you all to hear it.” 

‘After a little,” my uncle said, affably; ‘do ; 
not be rash, my dear young lady—talk awhile 
with Maurice.”’ 7 

I heard him draw Mr. Morgan out of the room 
and close the door. 

‘‘ Alice!” Maurice exclaimed, passionately. 

She made no answer. I could fancy her 
standing there, pale and trembling, but deter- 
mined still. 

‘‘Do you mean to drive me to despair, Alice? 
Have you no pity on me?” 

“You have had none for me,” she replied; 
‘‘none for my poor mother, who has been driven 


rerrre 
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nearly mad during the past months.” 

“But I love you,” he exclaimed, ‘I love you, } 
Alice!” 4 

There was an accent of truth in his words. I ; 
felt it wrong to listen longer, and would have § 
stolen out of the room, but I remembered his 
violent temper, my promise to Alice, and re- 
mained. 

“Do not say that,” she exclaimed; ‘do not ; 
dignify a selfish passion by that name! All this : 
is useless, Mr. Redman—let me go away at 
once.” 

“You have trifled with me, Alice; you have 
played the coquette as no true woman would ; 
have done.” 

‘‘T will not hear another word—it is false, 3 
Mr. Redman! I never gave you any encourage- > 
ment from the first, and you knowit. You have { 
persecuted me beyond endurance; your uncle 
has worked on my father’s fears until he was } 
ready to sacrifice his child. The plot is cleared 
up—you are powerless.” 

««By heaven, I am not, and you shall learn it!” 

“Threats, to a woman! Go on, sir, I cannot } 
strike you! I know you to be a bad man, nothing 
that you can say or do will astonish me.” 

**T have been a bad man,” he exclaimed, his 
voice changing to a low, pleading tone, ‘but } 
you have changed my whole nature—you can } 
make of me what you will. Only try, Alice, let ; 
this engagement go on sg ; 
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‘‘There has been none, sir; I told you from 


‘ the first that I did not consider myself in any 
‘way bound to you. 
: said, and I repeat it now. 


I did not love you, so I 
Let me go away, 
Mr. Redman; all this is very painful, but you 


> cannot change me.” 


‘At least I have had your father’s promise.” 
‘“Wrung from him through fear—I know the 
You cannot persecute me any longer! 
If I am not safe under his care I shall choose a 
guardian, as the terms of my aunt’s will give 
me a right to do. You can see that I have 


$ fully considered the matter; I will not submit 


to the treatment I have undergone, nor shall 


s > 
¢ my mother be made wretched on my account.” 


“You love some one else!” he exclaimed, as 
if a sudden light had broke upon him. ‘Some 
of those fools I saw round you last spring.” 

“You have nothing to do with my feelings, 
Mr. Redman, and you are forgetting that you 
profess to be a gentleman, that you address a 
lady.” 

‘*Let me discover who it is,” he continued, 
‘‘and my vengeance shall be quick and cer- 
tain.” 

Alice did not even deign a reply. She opened 
the door and called to the two men who had been 
walking up and down the hall. 

‘¢Father,” she said, ‘‘Mr. Maurice Redman 
knows how useless it is to prolong this scene— 
for all our sakes let it end here.” 

“T’ve nothing to do with it,” said Mr. Mor- 


gan, nervously, his pomposity quite subdued; 
3 ‘nothing at all.” 


I heard my uncle say something to him ina 
threatening tone. 
‘‘Mr. Redman,” said Alice, calmly, “I did 


‘not hear what you said to my father—repeat it, 
‘if you please.” 


“It was addressed only to him, my dear 


: child,” he replied, gently. 


‘‘And was a threat—like those before it will 
be idle. I know the truth—you drew my father 
into some money transaction; he spent a por- 


‘tion of my property, to lide the affair he con- 


sented that I should marry your nephew. My 


: father did not tell me this till he found that I 
: was not ignorant of it. 
‘nor he knew Alice Morgan! 


Oh! sir, neither you 
I would give the 
last penny I had in the world to afford him a 


; moment’s gratification.” 


Mr. Morgan sniffed and moved about un- 
easily. 

‘‘My dear young lady, 
us reserve this business until to-morrow.” 

“Sir!” replied Alice, ‘it is ended—lI leave 
your house at once.” 


” 


said my uncle, ‘let 
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“She shall not!” muttered Maurice. 

“Tush!” said my uncle, sternly; ‘‘you forget 
yourself. You will know how to excuse a lover’s 
passion, Miss Morgan.” 

“I do not, sir! I have only to say that if 
you cannot furnish a carriage, my mother and 
I will walk.” 

“Oh! my dear young lady!” 

‘‘Mr. Redman, I have been badly treated, and 
I am indignant at the wrong.” 

‘‘You have misunderstood 

‘Not in the least, sir—I understand only too 
well. Father, are you ready?” 

““My dear,” he said, not authoritatively, but 
with an attempt at fondness, ‘‘only consider.” 

“‘T have done so, sir, and I must go.” 

Maurice tried to expostulate, but my uncle 
checked him. 

‘‘Miss Morgan must have her way,” he said; 
“‘she seems laboring under a strange delusion! 
We are not acting a play—young ladies are not 
made wives against their wills! But candor 
compels me to say, that until to-night I had 
supposed Miss Alice viewed the contemplated 
marriage with satisfaction—she should have 
expressed her real sentiments sooner—it does 
not become a woman to trifle.” 

‘Nor have I,” she said, indignantly. 

*“‘Oh! Miss Alice!” Maurice exclaimed. 

““My dear,’’ added her father, nervously; 
‘you knew that even I “a 

“Do not say it, father, you know I told you 
that I disliked that man. Mr. Redman, will 
you order a carriage, or must I walk?” 

Maurice burst into a torrent of passionate 
reproaches: but she did not heed him. 

I heard my uncle give a servant orders to 


” 


bring round the carriage at once. 

‘Now, sir, farewell!” Alice said; ‘for your 
nephew I have no adieu—he is the best judge 
as to whether I have been well treated.” 

She left the room and went up stairs. 

There was a low consultation between the 
three men. 

‘You must not blame me, Redman,” Mr. 
Morgan said, ‘‘it was not my fault; how she 
knew of that affair I cannot say.” 


“Tell me, Morgan,” said my uncle, ‘*do you 3 


still wish this marriage to take place?” 
“You know I do.” 


“Then let matters rest. Go away with them— } 
be gentle to your wife, there is no other way of } 


reaching Alice—and leave the rest to me.” 
‘But, sir,” Maurice began, angrily. 
‘Patience, patience!” said-my uncle. 
can do nothing now.” 
At that moment the carriage drove round; 


“You $ 


} I left the library and went into the dining-room. 
‘ When I heard them all in the hall, I returned 
; thither. By the time I reached the outer door, 
’my uncle was assisting Mrs. Morgan into the 
; carriage with his accustomed suavity. The 
’ poor woman was weeping still, she had been 
’ so long a slave that she could not comprehend 
that her chains were broken. 

I went up and bade them all farewell; the 
look I received from Alice repaid me for all my 
pain. Mr. Morgan scarcely spoke to me, he 
was so much irritated that it was necessary for 
him to vent his spite upon somebody. 

Before any of us could collect our senses, the 
carriage drove away—Alice was gone. 

My uncle led Maurice into his study without 
a word; Prudence joined me upon the veran- 
dah. 

“Wal, if I ever!” she exclaimed. ‘What 
could have sent ’em off in this way, and there 
was a boiled fruit puddin’ for dinner, just what 
Mr. Morgan asked to have?” 

‘““We shall be obliged to eat it ourselves,” I 
replied, laughing. 

‘And don’t you know nothing what has hap- 
pened?” 

‘‘Nothing more than you knew about the mad 
woman, my good Prudence.” 

‘‘Oh! don’t mention her, Paul! You'll frighten 
me to death as sure as the world.” 

She ran off into the dining-rocm; and ina 
‘few moments Maurice came out of the study 
‘livid with rage. I heard my uncle call after 
: him, but he paid no attention. 

“‘So you are here,” he said, as he came to- 
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ward me, with an oath. 

‘‘You seem irritated,” I replied, quietly. 

“Look out for yourself, that’s all! Hang 
me, if I don’t believe you've something to do 
with this business. Have you, say?” 

IIe made a motion to strike me, but I warded 
off the blow. 

“If you do that again,” I said, ‘‘it will be 
the worse for you.” 

He uttered an oath and struck again. I dealt 

him a blow, in return, which sent him stagger- 
; ing against the wall. 
He glared wildly at me, but did not offer to 
‘repeat his insult. An instant after, he dashed 
off toward the stables, and soon rode past on 
his black horse toward the gate. 

‘Who is that?” called my uncle, coming out 
into the hall. 

‘‘Maurice, sir—he is riding away.’ 

My uncle rushed after him, shouting his 
$name, but Maurice only flung a curse back and 
rode on. 
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My ‘anle ed. to the ail anil a ideninn to sie ote of Mansion? ) rene as he 
stood leaning against a pillar, taking no notice : rode furiously away through the night. 
of me, or I of him, and there we both remained, (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE VILLAGE BARBER’S CHAIR. 


BY JAMES W. M’DERMOTT. 


Tue wandering vine-leaves peep within 
The little'room so gay and bright, 
Where many very curious things 
Are glowing in the mellow light; 
And gayly ’mid those curious things, 
As if rejoicing at the store, 
A small canary sweetly sings 
And hops upon his sandy floor. 
And opposite the merry bird, 
With open arms and easy air, 
Upon the smoothly polished floor, 
Stands the village barber’s chair. 


I ween it is a chair of state, 
Although not decked with gems or gold, 
Where many a trembling nation’s fate 
Hath been by many a one foretold. 
There many a lordly one of earth 
Hath been condemned, or loudly praised; 
And those who sit on high o’erthrown! 
And those who lowly sit upraised. 
There patriot sons have oft been bless'd, 
And tyrants bidden to beware, 
By many an honest one reclined 
Upon the village barber’s chair. 
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SING 


BY ERNST 


Ox! sing to me! 
My heart is sad to-night; 
Is sad, but not with sorrow; 
So the shades of dawning light 
Are neither night nor morrow; 
Oh! sing to me to-night! 


Oh! sing to me! 
My heart is filled to-night 
With memories flitting fleetly; 
Shadows—but oh! so bright; 
Mournfal—but oh! so sweetly; 
Oh! sing to me to-night! 


Oh! sing to me! 
My heart is dark to-night; 
Tis sad, ’tis full, ’tis lonely; 
Music will make it bright, 
Music and thy voice only; 
Oh! sing to me to-night! 


Oh! sing to me! 
Twere doubly sweet to-night! 
Sing—sing, but not of sorrow! 


The village doctor oft hath come, 

With portly mien and stately tread, 
And sat within its welcome arms, 

And gravely shook his laden head. 
The village lawyer, young and smart, 

With very knowing mien and look, 
Hath there discoursed to the crowd 

With all the knowledge of a book. 
And e’en the fervent one, whose soul 

On Sabbath morn goes forth in prayer, 
Hath kindly smiled, and laughed, and spoke, 

Within the village barber’s chair. 


And many a one whose steps now roam, 
Hath told, with all-important air, 
His many travels o’er again 
While sitting in that easy-chair. 
And oh! its cushioned arms hath press’d 
Those for whom we sigh and weep— 
Those who gently passed away, 
And ’neath the church-yard willow sleep. 
We never more shall see their forms 
As we have often seen them there! 
Thus mem’ry’s fondest spell is cast 
Areund the village barber’s chair. 


TO ME! 


CLAIRE. 


Low—lest my heart grow light 
Too soon—and that were—sorrow; 
Oh! sing to me to-night! 


Oh! sing to me; 
Sing soft to me to-night, 
And the moonbeams on the billow, 
Making the black waves bright, 
Shall dim beside my pillow; 
Oh! sing to me to-night! 


Oh! sing to me; 
Sing low to me to-night; 
Sweet as the dew on flowers, 
Gentle as dawning light! 
To soothe my soul’s sad hours; 
Oh! sing to me to-night! 


Oh! sing to me! 
For the visions of to-night 
Will tune to music’s chiming; 
And all my heart grow bright, 
My soul to thine entwining; 
Oh! sing to me to-night! 





LILIAN EARLE’S BELLESHIP. 
BY GABRIELLE LEE, 


Liz1an Earte was the orphan ward of Mr. { people, we scarcely dared say anything for fear 
Elliott. She had been domesticated in her new } of being frowned down. There were two maiden 
home, about six months, when, one morning, as} ladies who were my, especial horror. They 
she was gathering flowers in the conservatory, s always wore black worsted mits, and talked 
her ners y-4 son ee, Jerome Elliott principally about recipes for, puddings and 
was now about thirty. He was tall, deep- cakes, and funerals; and if one of us young- 
chested, and powerful in frame; with quite a} sters happened to introduce a bit of gaiety 
distinguished air: the ideal of an accomplished } they’d shake their heads mournfully, and say, 
gentleman. He stood, for some time, regarding } ‘Poor young things! what do they know about 
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ey ped a Ne ba peg ne lle pe 
4 now, Lilian, I think $ heartily at this account; Lilian joined in a mo- 
ambition is a decided trait of yours?” ‘Well, $ ment, then went in with increased animation, 
= then a pyiecnage pre pong niin : M eee _* wonder what ae party was 
nly in that case I should like to know in} like, an ink how nice it wou e to go to 
what direction your ambition soars. Come now, ; one in a ball dress, and dance ever so much to 
tell me.”’ Lilian looked at him with a frank, ? fine music, and be ” Lilian stopped her- 
clear gaze, then said, simply, ‘‘I have thought, ; self, but Jerome finished her sentence by add- 
ever since I can remember, that I should like to 3 ing, “‘Very much admired by every one.” 
be beautiful and admired.” ‘But you are not } Lilian’s blush showed her sentence had been 
beautiful,” said Jerome, decisively. Lilian, } finished correctly, and her companion, looking 
appearing nowise disconcerted at this remark, 2 at her kindly, said, ‘‘Never mind, child, you 

inclined her head on one side to inspect the ; shall see what will happen this winter.” 
bouquet she had finished arranging, and re-} Some months afterward, when Lilian, with a 
joined, quietly, “I know very well I am not.” § young girl’s obliviousness, had almost forgotten 
“But,” continued the gentleman, ‘‘that doesn’t ; this conversation, she received her first invita- 
prevent you from obtaining admiration.” Lilian tion to a ‘treal party.” She attired herself for 
raised her head in expectation of further informa- the evening with a fluttering heart; then went 
tion. “Yes,” repeated her companion, ‘that is } down stairs where Jerome was waiting to accom- 
no reason why you should not be admired. In} pany her. He scrutinized her dress of rich gray 
fact,” he continued, with sudden energy, ‘‘I am 3 silk; then, turning to his mother, remarked, in 
determined that, this coming winter, you shall} a disappointed tone, ‘Lilian’s dress is very 
be Po ae" of ™ aut Lilian laughed ; well; but is it not rather dull for the evening?” 
merrily, as if utterly repudiating the idea. ‘‘In- } ‘But you know,” rejoined Mrs. Elliott, apolo- 
deed,” said Jerome, slightly piqued, yet Bt} Klee “she is just out of mourning.” 
an air of conscious power, “it would be a pity } “‘True,” responded her son, only half-con- 
if, with my experience of the world, I should § tented. Lilian felt her companion did not 
not be able to. make a little girl like you the} entirely approve of her appearance, and her 
fashion, if I like.” The young girl bit her lip, } buoyant spirits were dashed. Now Jerome 
as if she scarcely enjoyed this cavalier way of 3 Elliott had ‘brought out” several young 
being placed in the position of a puppet. After ; ladies, and his method of conducting the cam- 
& pause, Jerome remarked meditatively, ‘I sup- paign was this: He was well ‘aware that 
pose there is very little society in Monmouth?” § nothing was so sure to attract attention to a 
“Oh! dear me!” said Lilian, brightening up, } woman as the circumstance of her possessing. 
‘08 hips her eye-brows expressively, ‘I * one persistant admirer, especially if the latter 
should think not. About once a fortnight or} were known to be a man of taste. As he him- 
80, my aunt gave tea-parties, the solemnest } self had once remarked, in explaining his tac- 
poh = can conceive of. Almost all the : tics, ‘When society sees a man very devoted, 
people who came to them were ever so old; and all that, to a woman, it naturally wonders 
and if there happened to be two or three young * what there can be attractive about her, and 
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LILIAN EARLE 


insists upon an introduction to find out, and so, 
with a little good management, the whole thing 
is accomplished.” This was the course our 
manceuvrer had determined to pursue in regard 
to Lilian; but, as far as success was concerned, 
the first appearance of the latter in society was 
a decided failure. Jerome was a model of at- 
tention, introduced several gentlemen to his 
charge, who invited her to dance, as in duty 3 
bound; but, somehow, the invitation was not 
repeated, and if anybody inquired who Lilian 
might be, it was simply because the well known 
Jerome Elliott was her escort. Well?” said § 
Jerome, interrogatively, after they had returned : 
home. ‘Oh! I have enjoyed myself beyond § 
everything,” responded Lilian, clasping her 
hands; ‘“‘the music and flowers were such 4de- 
lightful novelties.” <‘‘And how about being a 
belle?” ‘‘Oh! me,” replied Lilian, with a little 
sigh, ‘“‘I wondered how I could ever have 
dreamed of such a thing even, particularly 
when I saw the ladies come into the dressing- 
room, and step out of their wraps in lovely 
floating dresses, like princesses in a fairy tale, 
seeming so easy and self-assured. I forgot 
everything in admiring them.” ‘You simple 
little thing!” said Jerome, somewhat vexed, yet § 
pleased withal with the young girl’s frankness 
and simplicity. 
come yet.” But Lilian shook her head gravely, 
bade him good re and left him. 

The ‘‘gay season” was commencing, and the $ 
universal esteem in which the Elliotts were held 
was shown by the numerous invitations poured 
in upon them. As Mrs, Elliott declared herself § 
too much of a ‘“shome body” to undertake the 
duties of a chaperone, her son continued to ac- 
company Lilian. The second and third appear- 
ance of our heroine attracted but little more 
attention than the first: she was simply ‘Miss 


Earle, who had been left as a legacy to the 3 


guardianship of Mr. Elliott.” ‘Not remarkable 
in any way,” 
appended by the informant. This judgment, 
however, as all superficial judgments are apt to 
be, was altogether incorrect. 


quired, and, in any case, her nature was such 
that it was almost impossible that she should be 
otherwise than easy and natural under all cir- ; 
cumstances. One morning Jerome said, as she 
took her place at the breakfast-table, ‘Lilian, 
we have a famous invitation for a week from 
to-night. Mrs. Granville, an especial friend of 
mine by-the-way, is to give what Brown, of New * 


‘Never mind, your turn will} 


would generally be the comment § 


Lilian was a girl : 
of unusually keen perceptions, and in a short : 
time she had learned what duller comprehen- 
sions would have taken years to have ac- : 
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s York, would term the ‘finest blow-out of the 
season.’” After breakfast, Jerome lingered 
about Lilian’s chair a little, then said, hesitat- 
ingly, ‘‘It is not, perhaps, quite legitimate for 
a man to interfere with the delicate mysteries 
of a lady’s toilet; but, Lilian, could you not 
contrive to get up something a little more fanci- 
ful than you have hitherto worn? Something 
in blue, for instance. You are fair, and I know 
} enough of the subject to be certain that blue 
* would be becoming to you.” ‘ Well,” replied 
* Lilian, half-sighing, ining try. I think I can 
s guess what you mean.” For the rest of the 
s week Lilian remained in strict seclusion, Mrs. 
Elliott’s seamstress, whose services she had 
* borrowed, being almost her sole companion. 
g A day or so before the evening for which Mrs. 
$ Granville’s invitation had been issued, Jerome 
captured Lilian on the stairs, and laughingly 
asked, ‘‘Well, am I not to have a glimpse of 
this wonderful costume you are getting in 
readiness?” Lilian, shaking her head saucily, 
replied, ‘‘Not till the time comes.” ‘Oh! you 
wicked little mystery, am I not even to know 
the color?” Lilian leaned her head on one side 
’ meditatively, then replied, “Yes, I’ll tell you 

that. Who suggested blue? Well, it’s sapphire 
blue, the queen of colors.” Jerome looked undis- 
guisedly pleased at this deference to his taste, 
Sand allowed Lilian to escape. ‘See here, 
$ maman,” said the former, entering his mother’s 
$ sitting-room, ‘‘there is something about that 
little girl after all, isn’t there?” It is just 
: possible that Lilian’s deference to his taste 
$ might have had something to do with this con- 
; clusion. “The men are so stupid, they won’t 
‘find it out. If she were one of your giggling 
’ chatterers now, she’d be all the toast.” Mrs. 
3 Elliott looked rather surprised at this outbreak, 
gand replied, gently, that Lilian was a “good 
girl,” and quoted, ‘‘Handsome is that hand- 
;some does.” The lady’s son appeared to be 
rather incredulous of this statement, and, mur- 
»muring something about a business engage- 
ment, went to keep it. He had just gone when 
the object of this conversation came dancing 
into the room, saying, ‘‘Come, maman,” (she 
had taken a fancy to Jerome’s pet name for his 
mother, and would use no other,) ‘“‘come. I 
5 have something to show you,” and, leading Mrs. 
S Elliott into her room, displayed the cause of 
her seclusion in triumph. ‘Why, Lilian, this 
is pretty,” said the elder lady, contemplating 
the dress laid out in state upon the bed. It 
was of a gauzy silken material, with numerous 
flounces daintily embroidered in medallions of 
‘silver. ‘Do you think Jerome will like it?” 
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LILIAN EARLE’S BELLESHIP. 


asked Lilian. ‘‘Why, of course, child. How 
could he help it?” ‘And will you assist me to 
dress when the time comes?” ‘That I will,” 
said Mrs. Elliott, fondly. 

The latter kept her word, and when the 
looked-for evening came would scarcely allow 
Lilian to do anything for herself, calling to 
mind various reminiscences of her own party- 
going days in order to assist Lilian in deter- 
mining some nice question of attire. At length 
the young girl’s toilet was completed, and in 
answer to her modest ‘‘Will I do, maman?” 
received delighted assurances from this lady 
that, beyond a doubt, she would look as well as 
the best, and added, ‘*But let Jerome see you 
before you put on your wraps.” Lilian went 
down stairs, and, opening the door half-timidly, 
stood before Jerome with a demure, ‘Your 
mother thought before starting that you would, 
perhaps, like to see if I was quite comme il faut.” 
The gentleman contemplated the young girl’s 
attire from head to foot, looked closely at the 
deep mechlin lace falling in delicate folds from 
the shoulder; then smiling, well pleased, said, 
‘You want but one thing to make your attire 
complete,” and handed her a box. Lilian 
opened it, and drew forth a necklace of sap- 
phires, with bracelets to match. 
upon them, dumb with delight, for it was the 
first present of the kind she had ever received. 
The stones were as rare as they were beautiful, 
the settings of that deep yellow gold that shines 
itself almost like a gem. The jewels altogether 
reminded one of nothing so much as bits of 
Italian sky enshrined in a setting of sunbeams. 
«Oh! may I keep them?” asked Lilian, turning 
to Mrs. Elliott, who had just entered. “Of 
course, you foolish child,” said the lady, clasp- 


She gazed 


ing them on, and telling the two the sooner 
they were off the better, as they were already 
late. Lilian, having reached the place of their 
destination, 
numerous wrappings, gave one long, admiring 
look in the mirror at her new possessions; then, 
drawing on her delicate kid gloves, stepped out 


first disencumbering herself of 


of the dressing-room, and found Jerome waiting $ 


for her. He smiled approval; and the know- 
ledge that her fastidious critic was pleased 
made her cheeks glow and her eyes sparkle. 
“Are we to go to the room now?” she asked, 
her breath coming and going a little hurriedly. 
Jerome leaned over the balustrade, and listen- 
ing a moment, said, ‘‘They are just finishing 
& quadrille; let us wait.” This discriminating 
gentleman was well aware that the most favor- 
able opportunity for entering a room is when 
the dance is over, for that no longer occupying 
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the attention of those assembled, they are at 
‘ liberty to observe more closely the new arrivals. 
He was not disappointed in the success of his 
stratagem, for when Lilian entered the crowded 
apartment, leaning upon his arm, all eyes were 
leveled at the new-comers, as they passed on 
to greet the hostess. ‘How exceedingly well 
Miss Earle is looking to-night!” 
had met her before. 
looking girl?” inquired a man, whose critical 
taste in matters of the kind was indisputable. 
The phrase “took” immediately. Miss Earle 
was ‘‘unique.” Miss Earle was a young lady 
‘“‘out of the common run.” ‘Sapphires—some- 
thing new,” suggested one lady to another. 
‘“‘And that lace is ravishing,” ejaculated her 
companion, adjusting her eye-glass to make “‘as- 
surance doubly sure” that it was real mechlin. 
“‘There must be something fascinating about 
her,” was the final masculine verdict, ‘or 
Elliott would not display such continuous de- 
votion.”’ 

Half an hour after her entrance, Miss Earle 
was secured for every dance during the remain- 
der of the evening. 
and satisfied. 


said those who 
“Who is that unique- 
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Jerome looked on, serene 
He had accomplished his object, 
and thus began Lilian Earle’s belleship. As the 
evening passed on, however, this gentleman 
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grew somewhat discontented: older, and some- 
what worn by contact with the world, he was 
scarcely able to understand how Lilian could 
yield herself entirely to the pleasure of being 
admired. ‘‘ How pleased she looks to hear those 
fools compliment her!” he muttered to himself, 
thus designating some young men surrounding 
her, whose modicum of brains was not above 
the average. The evening Lilian found so de- 
lightful came to a close; and, as Jerome drew 
her wrappings more closely about her before 
stepping into the open air, he said, his cyni- 
cisms having, by this time, been replaced by 
feelings of pleasure at her success, ‘‘ Well, little 
one, you have been happy for one night, at 
least?” 
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Lilian, yielding with girlish abandon 
to the impulse of the moment, passed her arm 
through his, and replied, with a smile and blush 
it was pretty to see, ‘And I owe it all to you.” 
As they drove homeward, that smile and blush 
occurred to Jerome only to give him dissatisfac- 
tion. His idea of the susceptibility of young 
girls was, perhaps, somewhat overstrained; be- 
sides, this experience had taught him no mean 
opinion of his own power of fascination, and he 
reflected, ‘“‘What if Lilian has misunderstood 
the character of my attentions! Suppose she 
should have a deeper feeling than that of 
friendly liking toward me!” 
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LILIAN EARLE’S BELLESHIP. 
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It was the habit of these two, when they: reaching her room, this prejudice would have 
reached home, to discuss for awhile the events ; been still further shocked; for, unclasping the 


of the evening; but, to-night, neither seemed 
disposed for conversation. Lilian, disencum- 
bering herself of her wrappings, sank into a 
large arm-chair beside the fire, whose clear, 
warm brightness amply atoned for the dimness 
of the room. This evening had witnessed 


Lilian’s first triumph, and it was very sweet. § 
She sat with head slightly bent, and hands} 


folded on her knee, a smile just parting her 
lips. Her dress fell in blue floating waves 
about her, its silver medallions gleaming softly 
like moonlight, while lambent azure flames shot 


out from the sapphires she wore upon her arms } 


and breast. Whatever else was lacking, the 
charm of youth and grace were in her aspect 
and attitude. 
down the room for a time, wishing to say, deli- 
cately and kindly, what it was difficult to say 
at all. 
had known where misconstrued attentions had 


5 


Jerome walked slowly up and}: 


He called to mind several instances he } 


disturbed the peace of women whose only fault : 
had been a credulity too entire; then, glancing $ 


at Lilian, thought silently, ‘‘The girl reminds 


one of a night in June—all moonlight and 


azure.” Finally he said, aloud, ‘ Lilian!” 


‘*Well?” came the answer, in a dreamy, linger- : 


ing tone. 
on, the very effort he was making giving 


Jerome paused a moment, then went $ 
as 


hardness to his tones that would not otherwise : 


have been there. 


“Tt is important, Lilian, we 4 


should thoroughly comprehend one another. 


You will, of course, understand my conduct, ° 


from the first, has been founded upon senti-§ 
’ greater pleasure to the eye than the most elabo- 


ments such as a brother might possess for a 
favorite sister.” 
than he repented his words. 


No sooner had he thus spoken } 
For Lilian, allow- ¢ 


ing him no time for explanation, rose with deli- 


cate eyes, cheek, and neck stained with sudden } 


flashes of color, and, passionately, retorted, 


: to his successful generalship. 


“You must have thought me dull, indeed, to $ 
have misinterpreted the attention you have 


shown me. 
tives. In fact, you are the last man in the 


” 


world I would have chosen 


abruptly, as if remembering that the piece of 


information she intended dispensing was not 
entirely called for; then, hastily gathering up 


I entirely appreciated your mo-$ 


: jewels he had given her, she threw them indig- 


nantly away, to bury her face in her hands, and 
sob as if her heart would break. The triumphs 
of the evening were more than outweighed by 
the thought, so bitter to a woman’s pride, that 
any man should dare to suppose she had given 
him her love unsought. Had Lilian completed 
her unfinished sentence, she would only have 
spoken the truth. Marriage had found but a 


$ small place in her thoughts, and if she possessed 


an ideal at all, she had not realized it as Jerome. 
He was to be looked up to as her senior, and 
his opinions carefully consulted, nothing more, 
Lilian, however, was not one to cherish resent- 
ment. The next morning found her remorse- 
fully calling to mind Jerome’s kindness and 
constant interest in her welfare. She waited 
till she heard him pass her door on his way 
to the breakfast-room; then, slipping softly 
after him, held out her hand with a simple 
**Please let us be friends, Jerome.”’ The hand 
was taken, the gentleman bowing a little stiffly, 
and a peace thus concluded. After this the two 
were capital friends. The night at Mrs. Gran- 
ville’s had decided Lilian’s success as probable. 
Rare and unusual attributes possessed by her 
rendered it certain. A fine tact in discerning 
character, and a nice art in adapting herself to 
its intricacies, made her sought after wherever 
at toilets 
which could be so simple and at the same time 


she came. The women wondered 
so exquisite, forgetting that an artistic arrange- 
ment of color and harmony of form will give a 


rate clegance, where these are lacking. Jerome 
watched Lilian’s star rising toward the zenith 
with a feeling of quiet satisfaction; for hé felt, 
and rightly, its ascent was owing, in a measure, 
It was not long 
before Lilian quietly and gracefully glided into 
her place as one of ‘“‘society’s queens,” and it 
was almost sad to watch those whose hands had, 


‘until now, wielded the sceptre, endeavor to in- 


She stopped : 


crease their waning charms by striving to at- 


‘ tain the delicious archness of Lilian’s manner, 
$ 

‘in which effort they succeeded, as well as does 
‘ the perfumer when he endeavors to distill into 


the articles of attire scattered about, with head : 
3 violet. 


erect and haughty, left the room. No sooner 


had she retired than Jerome finished the sen- } 
$ . . . . . 

: the still increasing train of admirers that came 
g 


tence she had left incomplete. ‘The last man 
in the world.” 


arrested the speaker, and he abruptly substi- 


An unaccountable feeling here § 


tuted, ‘I hate to see a woman show temper.” } 
Could he have witnessed Lilian’s conduct upon } 


an essence the inimitable fragrance of the 
So the weeks passed on, and Jerome watched 


to bend before the young girl, whom, not long 
since, he had thought it worth while to patronize, 
and wondered at the dewy freshness of soul, the 
feverish breath of admiration could not destroy. 








LILIAN EARLE’S BELLESHIP. 

What thoughts slid into his mind during this , after weeks of illness, he recovered sufficiently 
time became evident one day. Lilian had been : to make his appearance in the family sitting- 
ill all the morning, and came down stairs bear- }room, where Lilian found him seated gloomily, 
ing on her face that sweet, child-like expression, : the crutches by whose instrumentality he had 
that suffering, patiently endured, sometimes be- ‘ accomplished the labor, resting beside him. She 
stows. Jerome drew forward the arm-chair, {came forward with a smile, saying, “I am so 
placed cushions for her head and feet, then sat 3 glad you are well again.” ‘I had better have 
down beside her. Presently, without any warn- ; died, I am lame for life; this limb will never 
ing, he said abruptly, ‘Lilian, are you still of; be fit for anything again,” he replied, bitterly 
the same mind as on the evening my unmanly ; striking the offending member. Lilian laid her 
impertinence provoked you into intimating that ; hand on his with a soft ‘Hush, dear Jerome. 
I was the last man in the world you would} It is God’s will, and He does not willingly 
choose for a husband?” Lilian rose quickly ; afflict or grieve the children of men.” Jerome 
and answered almost sternly, “I certainly have 3 had never heard Lilian speak so before, had 
seen no reason to change my opinion,” and so} never witnessed such tender womanliness in 
saying, withdrew. In the solitude of her own } her aspect, and he became quiet as a little 
room, should you ask me if a secret exultation > child, repeating to himself often through the 
filled her heart at the unconditional surrender? day, ‘“‘She called me dear Jerome.” ‘I am 
of the man who had given such a cruel blow to 3 invited to a grand affair to-night, a wedding 
her girlish pride, I should not dare deny it, for party,” said Lilian, with sparkling eyes, for 
she was nothing more than woman. A few?she had been closely confined to the house 
weeks afterward, Jerome recovered sufficiently § during Jerome’s illness. ‘Are you?’’ returned 
from this last rebuff to return to his amicable ; the latter with an effort at his old lightness of 
relations, by inviting Lilian to drive out with tone, ‘you must let me see you in your evening 
him. “Thank you, but I have an engagement,” ; attire.” ‘Only when I am in evening attire?” 
returned Lilian, briefly. Jerome’s face grew : asked Lilian, playfully. Jerome made no reply, 
pale and angry; and afterward Lilian, looking but his silence abashed his companion more 
out, saw the large piebald horse he was apt to } than any words could have done. Through the 
ride when disturbed or impatient, standing at‘ day Lilian could not resist thinking often of the 
the door. ‘I wish I had gone with him,” she : contrast between Jerome of a short time since— 
said, half-aloud, “then he would have used the‘ so vigorous in health, petted by society, and 
coupe; I don’t at all like the appearance of | accomplished in every art that could give plea- 
that animal to-day.” * sure—and the Jerome of now, when all these 

Lilian had, indeed, reason to repent her re-: things had receded from his grasp. And thus 
fusal; for, when she returned from keeping her ‘ holding the dangerous “child pity” against her 
‘“‘engagement,”’ she found an anxious and ter- ‘heart, how could she have guessed it would 
rified household, for Jerome had been violently turn to love within her arms? 
thrown from his horse, and lay insensible. «A$ When Lilian came down that evening, it was 
compound fracture of the leg,” said the physi- iin a simple home toilet, and carrying a hood in 
cian, meditatively. ‘‘But he will recover?” {her hand. ‘‘I thought you were going out,” 
inquired Lilian, with a white, horror-stricken remarked Jerome, in a surprised tone. ‘Not 
face. “If God wills,” was the grave reply;! to-night; you promised to teach me German 
and she who asked pondered the answer in her * some time, I would like to begin now,” and, sit- 
heart, repeating it wearily to herself, and won- : ting down in a low chair beside him, she opened 
dering if she had not forgotten, for a long time} the book, saying with pouting grace, ‘Come, 
back, that there is an absolute Guide and Dis-{ begin.” ‘But how is this?” persisted Jerome, 
poser over the affairs of men. With wistful, : “I thought you were so fond of gniety. Why 
anxious eyes she watched beside the helpless } do you not go?” ‘Because,” said Lilian, blush- 
sufferer, who but a little while since had been ; ing deeply, ‘‘I would rather stay with you.” 
80 vigorous and full of the confidence of strong } Jerome looked searchingly into the face beside 
manhood, watched him wandering in the weary $ him, and certainly found something there that 
paths of sickness and delirium, calling out often } had never met his gaze before. ‘Oh! Lilian, 
in a tone of sad reproach, “Lilian, why are you! Lilian!” he exclaimed, almost with a groan, 
so cold? I was never unkind to you but once,” ; “if I were not a miserable cripple, I might 
and she who listened could not but remorsefully : stand a chance with you yet.” Lilian drooped 
acknowledge that the sick man spoke the truth. ‘her head, and answered with a smile that 

But it was not yet Jerome’s time to die, and, ; matched her voice in softness. ‘If it were 
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204 THE HAUNTED HOUSE.—THE SEVERING. 

fot tor that, you would st: - no cheney at all.” ; afilict us. On losing the use of my + limb I nats 
The inference was obvious. What had been : found you.”’ 

denied him in the arrogance of his strength, : Having told how Lilian’s belleship began, [ 
was now accorded him to be the consolation of § ‘have only to add here it ended. From hence- 
his misfortune. They sat in silence for a long > 3 } forth she relinquished the admiration of the 
time, until at length Jerome said reverently, ‘ s many, to find abundant compensation in the 


‘“‘You were right, Lilian, He doth not willingly } love of one. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


BY ANNIE M. BEACH. 
*T1s a lonely sight, on a clear, cold night, > From room to room through the midnight gloom, 
That desolate house by the river— That household of the dead. 
And the wild winds sigh as they whistle by 
Of the days that are gone forever. 


For a sister fair, with her golden hair, 
Went out from her childhood’s home— 

But she never returned, and they never learned 
The sorrowful tale of her doom. 


The night-shades fall like a funeral pall, 
When the dews of Ileaven are weeping; 

And the solemn tone of the river’s moan So every night by the moon’s pale light 
They glide from the dreamless shore, 

Lest she should come to her childhood’s home, 
And meet with a welcome no more. 


A ceaseless dirge is keeping. 
The forest trees that waved in the breeze 
In the days that are gone forever— 
All leafless and dry, look up to the sky 
That is bending above them ever. 


But round and round, though it gives no sound, 
On rolleth Time’s wheel forever: 

And she cometh not to that cherished spot 
She left, to return—oh! never! 


Here and there a pale flower in the once loved bower 
Looks mournfully up from the ground; 
And the vine is untwined from the lattice-work blind 


For the deep blue sea in its wrathful glee 
That swings with a desolate sound. F 


Is rolling above her pillow— 
And they wait in vain for her smile again, 


And they say, at night, ’neath the silvery light, 
The sleepers beneath the willow. 


White figures in silence come 
From the silent graves—where the willow waves— 


‘ And the blast still sighs, and the night-bird cries 
And glide to the old, old home. ‘ a 


In the leafless old @lm trees; 
And the solemn tone of the river’s moan 


They enter once more at the old house door, 
Is blent with the cold night breeze. 


And move with a silent tread— 
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THE SEVERING. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


No more beneath the soft, fair sky 
Shall I look in thine eyes— 

No more thine earthly voice shall tinge 
My cheek with crimson dyes— 

No more thy footsteps wake a thrill, 
Thy touch a Heavenly glow— 

I walk the desert’s fiery sand, 
And thou the polar snow; 

And yet toward the same fell bourne 
We both are doomed to go! 


Tne hour has come—our dim life-paths 
Lie broad in different ways; 

Diverging now, they'll cross no more 
Throughout our length of days! 

The mountain crags will wound thy feet, 
The valley nettles mine— 

Violets will fill my peaceful hands, 
And mountain cedars thine! 

And while I drink from lowly springs 
Thou'lt bathe in seas divine! 

No more below! I say the words 
With lips like marble calm; 

And TI will teach those lips to sing 
The conquering victor’s psalm! 

But—life’s dear hope!—the by-and-by 
Holds not the power to sever 

Hearts that have wandered from their faith, 
And tender trusting, never! 

And we shall live in that sweet time, 
Loved, and beloved, forever! 


Fate has decreed—I bid thee go! 
I scorn a coward heart! 

Nor will I weep, though this decree 
Should rend my life apart! 

So sure I am that God is wise, 
And knoweth what is best— 

So sure am I that He will give, 
Unto my toiling rest; 

And so ! fold my patient hands 
Upon my patient breast. 
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A BARBER-OUS EXPERIENCE. 
BY KATE VAN TASSELL. 


Yow know, Mr. Peterson, what a rage all the § However, a sudden resolve flashed upon my 
girls have had for cutting off their hair. Well, : * mind, and I determined—regarding him as the 
would you believe it? I actually took the infec- § $ representative man of my ‘dear five hundred” 
tion, and had all my “glorious curls” cut off § masculines—to be as good as my word. 

‘fat one fell swoop.” You can’t divine the} That night I sat before the mirror in my 
reason, of course: and, what is more, you can’t § wrapper, and my faithful Lucy, with many 
divine the consequences. Such a pickle as it $ protestations and shruggings of the shoulders, 
brought me into! But that is just what I'm ; yielded to my commands, and severed all the 
going to tell you about. : ‘*fatal” curls. The next morning I rose, and, 

You must know I’m a homely, pug-nosed $ : looking in the mirror, beheld myself shorn ef 

little imp, without one single attraction, except 3 all my charms. 
a saucy tongue, (?) and—six months ago—a} With that sight came remorse. ‘ Lucy,” I 
semi-circular sweep of heavy, black curls, : said, ‘this will never do, I’m as ugly as a hob- 
‘raven,’ my devoted admirers used to call < ® goblin. Bring me my breakfast, and then go 
them; and I declare to gracious, I’ve had more $ S straight to some hair-dresser’s, and find me a 
verses of Byron, Moore, Keats, Shelley, Cole- : 3 set of false curls. I can’t annihilate myself for 
ridge, and even Shakspeare, quoted at me, on§ : the sake of that Frank Vincent's nonsense, and 
account of those same curls, than would fill two § ‘ annihilated I might as well be as to appear in 
ordinary common-place books: to say nothing : society in this guise. Give orders to admit no 
of the thousand and one “original” scribblings : one; say I’m sick and can’t be seen. I must 
leveled at my devoted head. This last was the } have leisure to meditate revenge.” 
climax of injuries. Selections, if they are in} Lucy went out, and, after a moment’s reflec- 
good taste—which, I am sorry to say, mine $ tion, I seated myself at my writing-desk, and 
seldom were—I can abide; indeed they are } armed with twenty sheets of prepared note- 
rather convenient, as they can be used a second ; paper, twenty tiny envelopes, and a stick of 
time when one wants to seem literary; but, of } sealing-wax, commenced the work of making 
all bores, deliver me from the “original” scrib- § “‘overpoweringly happy” twenty different young 
blings of an addle-brained man of fashion I men. I wrote thus, and copied it upon each 
have a way of turning things to account, and $ sheet of note-paper: 
have laughed off many a fit of vapors over those $ $ «Dear ——:—(Each blank was filled with 
the name of one of my most humble adorers. )— 


unfortunate poems. ; 
As spring came on, however, I began, as$ 
usual, to find my curls burdensome, and tried } g 'm going inte the countzy, net to Nowpert oe 
at first to confine them with a comb, or a net, $ ; Saratoga, or any other of those captivating 
S places, but away up to a forlorn old place they 
s call B , in Vermont. It is the decree of 


but combs were constantly falling out, to my $ 
’ fate, not my own choice. Of course I’m incon- 


vexation and dismay, and nets broke, besides $ 
being almost as uncomfortable, in the way of : , 

coor ua then aalekee ‘ y i sol able, have really not the slightest idea of 

At last, one warm evening, that insipid fop, surviving the summer. I’m too despondent to 

Frank Vincent, began in his usual strain, $ bid anybody farewell: but I couldn’t bear to go 

, $ without giving you a hint of my doom. Enclosed 

‘I send, as a souvenir, the gift you have so many 


“Ah! Mith Kate, if you but knew the anguith § 
I tl 

iuffer for one of thethe bewitching curlth, } ‘times besought. Many have begged vainly for 
3 3 the favor: but I am persuaded you are sincere. 


you couldn’t refuthe me, I am thure.” 

‘My dear fellow,” said I, **I beg you'll con- $ Kars.” 
sole yourself, you shall have a half-bushel of dine 
them to-morrow.” $ From the mass of curls, of which I had been 

He rolled up the whites of his eyes at me in: so ruthlessly relieved, I singled out twenty soft 
the most distressing manner, and declared that $ silken tresses, and enclosed one in each note, 


I was ‘‘thuch a madcap.” 3 folded and directed, and sealed them all. By 
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that time Lucy had returned with the false curls. ; fastened it to my face, she drew back to witness 
They were splendid, not, of course, as heavy as the effect. ‘‘What a magnificent Claude Mel- 
my own, but much lighter and more comfort- } notte you will make! I’ve positively a mind to 
able, and quite presentable withal. They were } fall in love with you.” 

arranged on a comb, and by a little art could § The smooth barn floor was to be the scene of 
be made to defy the penetration of the keenest our dramatic representations; and on the fol- 
observer. Slowing day we were there congregated, myself 

A week later, found me nicely ensconced in a : arrayed very presentably as Claude Melnotte. 
fine old mansion in B , Where resided oi Shouts of laughter greeted my appearance 
aunt Danforth and her three pretty daughters, } upon the stage, and it was nearly fifteen minutes 
Hetty, Helen, and Sophia, as intelligent, and, ’ before the dramatis persone had sufficiently re- 
withal, as sprightly girls as one often sees. I} gained their composure to be able to proceed. 
had scarcely been there a day, when the results} Madam Deschappelles had just withdrawn, 
of my practical joking began to be apparent. ’ silencing her scruples in regard to propriety 
Letters came from first one, and then another } with the consoling ejaculation, ‘“‘But then a 
of my victims, announcing their delight at the } Prince, you know;” and Claude was just re- 
reception of my note; and describing, or rather { counting most eloquently to Pauline the beau- 
attempting to describe, their intense and over- { ties of his imaginary home, when the sudden 
powering emotions on finding that they, of all? whirl of carriage wheels fell on our ears, and 
others, had been singled out to be the happy ; Pauline, alias Helen Danforth, exclaimed most 
recipients of such a favor. } irreverently, 

We laughed ourselves nearly into hysteric fits 3 ‘‘What on earth is that?” and, peeping out at 
over these letters; and I began to anticipate {a crack in the barn, continued, ‘‘Two young 
what the consequences would probably be if; men, as I live, and they’ve stopped here. City 
ever an eclaircissement should arrive. However, } fellows, too, I'll wager, from their style, some 
my fears on this account were not sufficient to} of your devoted knights of the wages, Kate. 
keep me awake nights; and having extracted } I'll venture my engagement ring.’ 
all the amusement possible from the notes, we I peeped, and shrieked, ‘Paul Havens and 
set ourselves at work to devise other diver-; Tom Warren! Oh! my prophetic soul! What 
sions. shall I do? They’ve found me out, and have 

At last somebody proposed private theatri- {come for their revenge. I ought not to have 
cals, on a scale, of course, suited to our limited  hoaxed them, for they are the sharpest fellows 
resources. in our set, and will be bound to pay me off. 

“Capital!” said Helen, who was the ruling What shall I do?” 
spirit in all our sports; ‘‘and since Kate has} ‘What will you do, indeed?” said Hetty; 
short hair, and is so nearly the height of brother } ‘for here comes Lucy to call us, and you can’t 
Will”—‘ brother Will’ was away at college—‘‘we { get into the house without going directly in 
can dress her in man’s clothes, and she will 3 front of the parlor windows.” 
make a capital hero.” ; «‘And my pantaloons! What is to be done?” 

I ought before to have informed the reader, } ‘‘Why,” said Helen, ‘it is the easiest thing 
that having become long ago disgusted with my en the world, and a good joke, too. Go in with 
false curls, I had laid them aside, and, in the $us, just as you are. I'll introduce you as my 
simplicity of this rural retreat, luxuriated in ’ cousin, Dick Walton, and make some excuse for 
short hair. It was charming. Helen’s propo- the absence of the veritable Kate. They won’t 
sition met with decided favor, ana that very i stay long, of course, and you can keep in a dark 
afternoon we went on an exploring expedition ? corner.” 
to the garret, and exhumed from sundry bales It was not without some hesitation that I suf- 
of rubbish, not only a complete suit of man’s {fered myself to be beguiled into this bold ma- 
apparel, in a very good state of preservation, yeances but finally I assented, upon the girls 
but also an immense and formidable frill beard, : promising to make themselves so agreeable as 
which had been fashioned a year or two pre- : completely to absorb the attention of the gentle- 
vious for some tableaux. } men, I had little fear of being betrayed, at any 

‘Behold the Bandit of the Appennines !” ex- } rate, for my disguise was complete, and the 
claimed Sophia, as she drew it forth from its } braid around my mouth changed the intonations 
hiding-place. ‘Why, Kate, when you get this } of my voice a good deal. 
on, I shall be positively afraid of you. Oh! Helen played her part admirably; and, after 
isn’t it splendid?” she exclaimed, as having ‘ being introduced, I walked quietly along the 
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room, while Helen, complaining of the heat, 
lowered the curtains, and toned down the light 
to perfect duskiness. 

‘Cousin Kate will be so sorry not to have 
seen you,” said Helen. ‘I hope you will call 
again when she is at home.” 

“Undoubtedly we shall,” said Paul. ‘We 
like the place so well, and hear the trout-fish- 
ing is so excellent, that we have taken board at 
the village for a few weeks, and hope to enjoy 
the society of Miss Kate and her fair cousins 
very frequently.” 

I could scarcely repress an exclamation. In- 
deed, as the conversation deepened in interest, 
I was two or three times obliged to bite my lips 
to keep from betraying myself. So great was 
the restraint that I began, at last, to long for 
their departure. But the fates were against 
me. So quickly sped the time that, before we 
were aware of it, a terrible shower had arisen, 
and we were compelled by all the laws of hos- 
pitality to give shelter to our guests until after 
dinner. 

‘‘What shall I do?” I. asked Helen, in a whis- 
per, as we passed into the dining-room. ‘They 
will certainly recognize me in that strong light.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense!”’ said Helen. ‘Talk a little more, 


put on a few more killing airs, and your own 


ee 
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‘ stant flow of talk, to divert the attention of my 
: companions from my very abortive attempts to 
: smoke it. 

3 “Hang it!” exclaimed Tom Warren, at last, 
$ “I’m sorry Kate isn’t at home. She és the 
¢ deuce, but one can’t help liking her.” 

; «We shall see enough of her before we leave, 
¢ I fancy,” said Paul, coolly, puffing away at his 
; cigar. 

: Now, be it known to you that Paul Havens 
$had been my especial liking for at least six 
* weeks before I had left town; and fancy my 
$ feelings as I heard him chat thus cavalierly 
’ about me. However, it was no time to indulge 
* in indignation. 

“T should like to know,” said I, ‘if Kate is 
a specimen of your New York girls. I think 
she is a good deal wilder, more untamed, than 
some of our country-bred damsels.” 

“‘T tell you she’s the deuce!” said Tom War- 
ren, whose vocabulary was not extensive. ‘Did 
you ever hear her tell what a joke she served a 
dozen of us fellows just before she left town?” 

“I’ve heard her laughing about it amongst 
the girls,” said I, ‘‘but I don’t know the whole 
story. How was it?” 

Tom gave a highly exaggerated and whimsi- 
cal account of the affair, adding, 
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mother wouldn’t suspect you. As it is, your § 
very stillness attracts attention. I’ve seen: up, till, one day, Frank Vincent, silly fellow! 
Havens looking at you keenly, but I don’t think { must needs take offence at something one of us 


“‘A good many of the boys felt amazingly set 


he suspects yet.” : said about her, and, with that pompous air of 
At that hint I grew desperate. Uncle was} his, declared that, as Miss Kate’s particular 
absent, and I was obliged to take the head of} friend, he felt obliged to resent such remarks. 
the table. Dinner passed cheerily enough. : Upon that Ed Sarrater denied Frank’s claim to 
Obliged by circumstances to take the lead in the distinction, and offered to bet a supper for 
conversation, my spirits rose with every fresh ; the party that he could prove himself the better 
occasion, and I grew brilliant in spite of myself. : entitled of the two to that distinction. Frank 
In fact, so perfect was my burlesque of the ‘ accepted the bet, and, with an air of triumph, 
killing ladies’ man, that the girls were obliged ; displayed the note and the enclosure. Ed pro- 
to use their napkins constantly to conceal the } duced its fellow, and then, by George, every 
convulsive movements of their risible muscles. } man in the crowd exhibited a fac-simile.” 


Dinner over, the ladies retired to their rooms, 
whither I was about unceremoniously to follow 


them, when it occurred to me that it might be } 


a breach of propriety under present circum- 
stances, and, with a patronizing air, I conducted 
the gentlemen to the piazza for a smoke! 


Mr. Peterson, imagine my sensations during ? 
o 


that lounge on the piazza. 

Paul produced his cigar-case, and, unwilling 
to decline, I nonchalantly accepted a cigar. I 
had experimented with cigarettes before now, 
but the remembrance of the result did not, in 
the least, tend to inspire me with confidence. 


“‘The deuce!’ I ejaculated. What is the use 
‘ in being a man if we can’t use big words? 

“‘You’d better believe,” said Tom, ‘‘that there 
was some laughing and swearing, and some tall 
walking among that crowd presently.” 

“But she’ll get her pay,” he continued; “I 
ain’t very cute myself, but I know a fellow that 
; will show her a trick worth two of that. I like 
¢ Kate, but I’ll be hanged if I like to see a girl 

have things all her own way. Wait till Count 

comes, we'll see then who’s who. He’s coming 
; up here on purpose to take the airs out of 
: her.” 


All this time Paul hadn’t spoken. At last he 


However, I lighted my cigar with a pretty good } 
grace, and endeavored, by keeping up a con- ? daintily removed his cigar from his lips, leaned 
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back his head, and, sending up two or three ; truth, there had been something about Paul’s 


smoke wreaths, said, lazily, 

‘“‘T wonder if they were her own curls, or 
some bought for the occasion?” 

“Oh! they were false, of course,” I replied. 
“She wears curls now.” 

“Well,” said Paul, springing up hastily, ‘we 
must go, Mr. Walton. I'd thank you to order 
the horses.” 

Thankful for my relief, I excused myself, and 
rushed to my own room, sending Helen down 
to give the necessary orders, and bid the gentle- 
men adieu. I dared not shake hands with them 
lest I might be betrayed, and preferred seeming 
rude to having a discovery. 

The next day they came again, and you may 
be sure Dick Walton was missing, and Miss 
Kate on hand for sport. 

‘Did you have a pleasant ride yesterday?” 
asked Paul. 

“Yes, but I was caught in that terrible 
shower, and had a very romantic time.” 

“Indeed!” he replied, demurely. ‘I hope 
you experienced no inconvenience from it.” 

‘Well, yes; a little, but nothing serious. I’m 
none the worse for it to-day.” 

“‘By-the-way, Miss Kate,” said Tom, ‘‘there’s 
a new celebrity in town since you left: a young 
New Orleans. All the girls 
are dying for him. You lost a great deal by 
leaving quite so soon.” 

“Indeed,” said I, “it is a pity. Can’t you 


millionaire from 
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induce him to come up here? It would be splen- * 


did if he would join our party. 
though, he will go to Saratoga?” 


I suppose, 


“Yes, he’s been there, and going to Lake? 


George next. 
invite him here. 
He’s a match for you, Kate. 
tell you. The girls call him the Count, he’s so 
stylish.” 

I saw Paul looking at me, and, determined to 
be revenged for the way in which he had per- 
mitted me to be talked about yesterday, I said, 

**Do bring him here. 
fectly charming. Forewarned, forearmed, you 
know.” 

I felt a little uneasy, I confess; for these wild 
fellows have strange acquaintances sometimes; 
and I was sure, from Tom’s tone yesterday, 
that he was prepared to go any length to be 
even with me. 

Before many days it was announced that “the 


3y George, I’ll write to him and : 
I'd like to see you two flirt. 3 
He’s splendid, I ¢ 


That would be per- : 


‘them, with his kind regards. 


Count” was really coming. The night before } 
his expected arrival, Paul came to take me out ¢ 


foradrive. It was a charming evening, and I 
anticipated a nice time; though, to tell the; 


manner, for some time past, that puzzled me a 
good deal, and vexed me quite as much. 

We talked for some time quite at random; 
after that he said the most vexatious things 
imaginable, and, I was fast losing my temper, 
when, at last, he turned to me abruptly and 
said, with a look of amusement, 

‘“‘Kate, what has become of Dick Walton?” 

I blushed, and looked embarrassed. 

“He has left the country, I think,” I replied. 

He took my hand, which was gloveless, and, 
holding up an emerald ring which he had given 
me some weeks before as a philopena, said, 

‘‘He wore just such a ring as that, Kate.” 

I caught my breath and answered, 

“Yes. I lent him this one that day.” 

“Yes, and you lent him your eyes, and your 
nose, and your voice, too. He had a way of 
laughing very like you, too.” 

I was so vexed; but what could I say? 

“Kate,” continued Paul, ‘‘it was well done, 
but it must have been a far more perfect dis- 
guise to have deceived me.” 

I was crying, and he put his arm around me. 
‘‘How did it happen,” he said, ‘‘for I could see 
that it was scarcely a voluntary performance?” 

I explained, in pouting tones, adding, “I 
never was so frightened in my life, Paul; but, 
once in the scrape, I couldn’t get out of it.” 

I was vexed that he had seen me in that 
odious suit, and I would not have his arm 
around me. I knew he hated hoydens, and 
what must he think of me? 

“Kate,” he said, holding me still close, in- 
stead of withdrawing the arm as I bade him, 
‘you are a good child, but a little wild; you 
need somebody to take care of you. Will you let 
me be that somebody? Will you be my wife?” 

As if I wanted to marry a man to tyrannize 
over me. No, I wouldn’t do anything of the 
sort, I told him. 

“T think you will, Kate,” he said, calmly. 
“IT love you very much, and wouldn’t be very 
cruel.” 

I looked into his eyes to see if he really 
meant it; and—well, I didn’t make a fuss about 
the arm any more. 

The next evening, Tom came over to introduce 
“the Count;” but, when I entered the room, I 
brought in my hand the false whiskers, and 
said té Tom that my cousin, Dick Walton, sent 
He looked at 
them, and then at me, and, a sudden gleam of 
intelligence breaking slowly into his mind, said, 

‘¢Kate, I always said you were the deuce!” 

I heard no more of ‘‘the Count.” Paul had a 
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great deal of influence over Tom, and I believe ; Tom said to me, the other day, 
he kept the secret of my masquerading; but, § *‘Kate, you made a wise choice at last. I 
whenever I attempt any of my old games with ? don’t know any other man who would have wit 
Paul, he always calls me “Dick” to bring me ; enough to keep you steady. I shall always keep 
to my senses. {my curl, though.” 
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CHARLIE. 
BY MAUD IRVING. 


Let me not speak of those dark days 
When Hope itself expired, 

In watching vainly for the face 
So ardently desired; 

They tell me that thou’st proven false, 
But that can never be! 

Tl not believe deception dark 
E’er dwelt in one like thee; 

And others say thou’rt pale and dead, 
Laid in a stranger grave; 

Or, hid fore’er from human eye 
In the Atlantic’s wave! 


"Tis many years ago, dear one, 
Since you and I were young; 

When all our dreams of future life 
With rosy hues were hung! 

We lived in sweet, celestial hope, 
And longed for that glad time 

When I would be a woman proud, 
And thou in manhood’s prime! 

And, blushingly, I listed oft 
To words poured in my ear, 

That not for all the wealth of worlds 
I'd have one mortal hear! 

Oh! Charlie, often when I think 
Of those endearing hours, 

Ere sorrow’s thorns had come to dwell 
On life’s odorate flowers, 

I kneel and plead, in fell despair, 
That God will please to send, 

Back from the land beyond the seas, 
My childhood’s gentle friend! 

How can I move with agile step 
Around my lonely home, 

When watching vainly, vainly e’er, 
For the beloved to come? 


But no! that cannot, cannot be; 
I know thou art not gone, 

And yet, why wrong my grieving heart 
By lingering so long? 

I go each day to watch for thee 
On ocean’s pebbly shore— 

The very foam that bears thy ship 
I’ve learned to adore. 

Ah! well, I’d fain press on thy brow 
The reuniting kiss, 

And tune my sorrowing lyre fore’er 
In strains of glowing bliss! 
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THE WIND. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


The Wind is a sad musician 
Who will not let us rest, 

But sweeps like a dark foreboding 
Through the worn and feverish breast. 


Tne Wind is a bold musician, 
And many a martial air 
He plays, when his wrecking forces 
From their unseen tents repair, 
The Wind is a true musician, 
A prophet invisible, 
Who the deep things of the spirit 
To the listener rapt doth tell. 


Ere forth to the conflict wending, 
And the maple tree doth wave 
His boughs, as a blood-red banner 

O’er his fallen brethren’s grave. 
Like the Master of Life he speaketh 
In the red man’s untaught ear, 
And he boweth in lowly reverence, 

Albeit but doom he hear. 


The Wind is a sweet musician, 
When, soft as the love-bird’s coo, 
His voice is heard to wander 
The garden of roses through. 
The Wind is a strange musician, 
Like the maniac’s frenzied yell— 
Like the idiot langh of madness, 
Or the toll of the solema bell. 


And when, to his fond caressing, 
Doth the queen of the garden bend 
His tones o’er her heart come stealing 
Like the voice of a cherished friend. 
And when to the might of Autuma 
Doth the Summer yield her towers, 
He plays in her shattered fortress 
A death-march for the flowers. 


The Wind is a sad musician, 
When heard in the ead midnight, 
The witching hour when spirits 
The watcher pale affright. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 145. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Tue minister’s spinning bee created a world 
of wholesome excitement in Norwich; every 
household was awake and in action. Men and 


women who had half grudgingly laid out a por- ; 


tion of their goods in the beginning, grew more 
and more liberal as the general enthusiasm in- 
creased, and doubled their gifts cheerfully when 
the time for decision came. 

Up to the last day, and late at night, spin- 
ning-wheels were in full run, and the buzz of 
spindles and whir of flyers, filled the calm still- 
ness long after the neighborhood was usually 
in bed. 

There was something refreshing and genial 
in all this stir of benevolence, which we of the 
nineteenth century can never know; for that 
excitement which springs from good hearts, 
and looks to heaven for its fruition, has sunk 
into a dull leaden sort of duty in these days. 


Men would smile were we to speak of them in § 


connection with recreation and amusement. But 
in the old times when going out to tea, once a 
month, was considered relaxation enough for a 
respectable family, and a quilting frolie par- 


took of dissipation, this church gathering had $ 
all the zest of a great festival—a festival in ; 
which all shared as guests, and all figured as ¢ 


hosts and hostesses. 

In a neighborhood where respectable people 
went to bed, with religious punctuality, at nine 
o'clock, and children were invariably housed 
at sunset, a festival of this importance must 
commence in the afternoon; for it was an un- 
usual approach toward dissipation when the 
solemn hilarity extended into the dark hours. 


Thus, directly after the general twelve o'clock ° 


dinner, preparations commenced in each house- 
hold for the minister’s gathering. Wagons, 
wheeled from under their sheds, were filled 


with splint-bottomed chairs for the elders, and ° 


milking-stools for the little folks. 
stances plain boards were passed from one side 
of the conveyance to the other, forming rude 
benches, on which whole families were to be 
crowded in rows and jolted cosily to town. 


21 


In some in- $ 


> In-doors there was a general commotion—a 
3 rushing to and fro for Sunday clothes. Combs 
3 and brushes flew from hand to hand; there was 
: a continual splash of water in the back porches; 
} whiie two or three laid claim to each wash-bowl 
: at once; and every crash towel in the neighbor- 
$s hood made constant evolutions on their rollers 
‘ behind the door, as newly-washed claimants 
: seized upon them. Children forgot to cry when 
« the tangles were combed out of their elf locks; 
Sand pretty girls plumed themselves like birds 
‘ before the tiny looking-glasses, garlanded with 
: birds’ eggs, which hung in the best room, or 
s best corner of every dwelling. 

$ An hour later, and you could scarcely see a 


* wreath of smoke from any chimney within sight 
‘of Norwich. Ashes were raked over the em- 
‘ bers of every hearth; the latch-string was drawn 
: in at the cabin doors: and the hush of still life 
s hung around each farm and homestead. 
: But there was bustle and clatter enough along 
: the roads leading townward. Cheerful voices, 
$ free ringing mirth, and sometimes shouts of 
“laughter, resounded from wagon to wagon as 
one passed another, or struggled to keep up. 
This innocent riot came from the rear of each 
wagon, where the youngsters were located. 
Sometimes it was sternly checked by the head 
of the concern, who could not help being im- 
pressed by this rare holiday as if it had been 
the Sabbath; but the mirth was sure to break 
Sout again in titters and gurgling bursts of 
, laughter, at which the grim father would half- 
ssmile as it gradually dawned upon him that 
mirth, on this occasion, was seemly, and, in 
due bounds, to be forgiven. 

Thus the bright day was cheerful with rattling 
s wheels, tramping horses, and human joyous- 
3 ness, as the church members gathered around 
their minister. For that one day the minister 
could hardly be considered as the master of 
his own house, but rather as an honored guest, 


2 in whom each member held a certain amount 
Sof very precious property. His wife, a fair 
S and faded woman, who reverenced her husband 
Sas a saint, and loved her children with more of 
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devotion than her strict ideas of omni aids 


have permitted, for this one day shared his weer} $ 


without stint. The throng of active, listening 
women that filled her house, persisted in lifting 
her on the same pedestal with her helpmate, 
there to be caressed and ministered to. For 
one day that dwelling was in the hands of the 
church; the walls of eacha#room were draped 
with evergreens and blossoming branches; the 
white curtains were garlanded back from the 
windows; the beams that ran heavily across 
each ceiling became massive wreaths glowing 
with flowers. Back of the house, a fine apple 
orchard covered one of those natural terraces 
which make the city of Norwich sc beautiful. 
Here the birds were singing vigorously, and 
hopping from iimb to limb in a state of melo- 
dious excitement. They seemed to understand 
that a scene of that kind was not to be wit- 
nessed every day of the year, and resolved to 
make the most of it. 

Wagon after wagon unloaded itself before 
the minister’s dwelling for an hour or so after 
the committee of females had taken possession. 
First the living occupants descended, or were 
lifted to the ground; then baskets were dragged 
out from under the seats and handed carefully 
to the deacons, who muttered deep thanksgiv- 
ing for each gift as it came. It was wonderful, 
the variety of offerings presented at that door: 
masses of broadside pork, dripping with the 
brine from which they had been taken; sacks of 
potatoes, pots of butter, and fine round cheeses; 
jars of preserves, rich with a taste of maple 
sugar; young chickens, with their legs tied to- 
gether, and struggling to be free; sucking pigs : 
shackled in like manner, but taking their thral- 
dom philosophically, rooting in the bottom of 
the wagon when let alone, and only giving out : 
a shrill squeal or two when in a state of active 
transmigration, to the minister’s pig-pen, under 
the deacon’s arm. 

3efore sunset the minister was indeed blessed 
“in his casket and his store.” His cellar was 
teeming with provisions; quantities of yarn lay 
heaped in the garret; strange hens cackled 
around the house, calling for mates that re- 
mained in the distant barn-yards; a roll of new 
rag carpet stood on end in the passage: indeed 
the kind hearts of his brethren were visible 
everywhere. 

Among the last that drove up that day was 
Leonard and his family. 
with homespun napkins white as snow were 
lifted from the wagon; then came a little bundle 
of yarn, such as the delicate fingers of Amy 
alone could spin; and at last appeared from 

Vout. XXXVIII.—14 


Two milk-pails covered } 


PASSION. 
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entin the front seat. a bright, new niltieg -pan, 
; from which the contents rounded up like an In- 
dian mound, but could only be guessed at from 
; under the glossy linen pinned smoothly over it. 
When all these valuables were lifted to the 
ground, Mrs. Leonard shook out the skirt of 
her chintz dress, and cast a look of righteous 
deference around as she followed her husband 
into the house. She had seen the pails carried 
in, and stood waiting till the milk-pan was cir- 
cled by his arms, and then she took her line of 
march into the room in which the supper-table 
was laid out. 
The women, who composed the committee of 
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arrangements, were busy about the table arrang- 
ing the various dishes, and scattering glasses- 
ful of flowers among them. There was a slight 
bustle among them when Mrs. Leonard came in, 
with her face in a glow, and her vigilant eyes 
searching the glances that invariably recoiled 
from hers. 

‘‘Here,”’ she said, unpinning the napkin, and 
lifting it between her thumb and finger, while 
an enormous chicken-pie was revealed swelling 
up from the pan—‘‘here is alittle of something 
for the table, sisters. Perhaps I expected that 
some of you might have given me an idea of 
what would be wanted most; you may have a 
dozen nicer pies than this, but it ain’t my fault, 
any how.” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Leonard gave a triumph- 
ant glance over the table. Two or three pies 
were certainly there, but none with that fault- 
less curve of crust, or the delicate bordering of 
‘ keywork on the edge. In their flatter founda- 
* tions they looked mean and common-place by 
; the side of her portly offering. 
$ «Jt isn’t anything to boast of, I own that,” 
’ she said, glowing all over with her triumph, 
; **but perhaps they'll manage to worry it down 

if they get right hungry. Then you'll find some 
doughnuts and what not in the pails, but that’s 
: of no consequence,” she added, giving her plump 
‘ hand a magnificent wave toward the milk-pails, 
‘‘when one isn’t consulted about things it’s diffi- 
} cult knowing what to fix up. When we had a 
bee in this house before, I reckon folks knew 
’ what was wanted without being left to guess at 
it.”” 

The sisters of the committee looked askance 
at the mammoth pie and at each other. There 
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swas evidently something wrong about Mrs. 


Leonard or her contribution, which they did 
not feel quite capable of managing—her own 
self-praise took them by surprise. 

Finally a gentle voiced woman came forward, 
and removed the pie to the head of the table, 
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where the minister was to preside. Then, with 


uiet glance 


aq at the sisters, she gathered up 
the glasses and broken mugs filled with flowers, 
and placed them around it, forming a pavilion 
of flowers, under which the mammoth pastry 


swelled up with luscious richness. 


This took Mrs. Leonard by surprise; the color : 
mounted to her forehead, and her plump lips: 


began to quiver. 

“Amy has a little present, too,” she said, 
striving to hide the gentle emotion that was 
sending tears close to her eyes. 
be finer yarn than she has spun for the minister 
brought in, but I can’t quite believe it without 
secing. 


” 


bring the diaper in here, won't you, Amy ? 


She waited a little with her eyes on the door; ¢ 


but it was some minutes before Amy Leonard 
came in with a parcel in her hand. 
“‘ Here,” 
that 
If I was on the committee, 


thing I defy anybody to say isn’t worth 


while. as I was 
years 
worth something, maybe; but as it is, 1 reckon 
you'll find it tough work to match this ere piece 
of diaper in all Norwich, to say nothing of the 
hull state of Connecticut. Look a here now, if 
you please, every inch of it spun, and wove, 
and hetcheled, and corded by Amy’s own hands. 
There!” 

Mrs. Leonard had broken off now and then, 
to bite at the string which held the parcel that 
she took eagerly from her daughter and began 
to unfold. When the last emphatic word left 
her lips, a square of pure linen fluttered out 
from her two hands and fell over the back of a 
chair, white and glossy as crusted snow. 

¥Yes, ladies, look, it’ll bear examining, the 
pattern is ‘doors and winders;’ the linen—but 
then you have eyes and can see what that is for 
yourselves. The flax was raised in our home 


lot at the back door. When it was all in bloom, 


Amy used to look out and watch it a bending $ 
° . 2 
under the wind, while the blue flowers went ° 


twinkle, twinkle, twinkle, in the sunshine, and 
the long, green stalks bent altogether in waves 
You 
never did see such flax! some of it was a full 
Well, 
that sort of put the idea in my head, the blue 


just as the water sweeps over a mill-dam. 


yard and a quarter long, and so thick. 


flowers always brought up Amy’s eyes when she 3 


said her prayers at my knee, they looked up to 
heaven in the same innocent way; the poor girl 
has been a good deal out of sorts since then. 
took an idea that she should weave some of that 
flax for the sarvice of the Lord; she shirked up 


“There may , 


You'll find the bundle marked A. L. in 3 
the entry way; but, Amy, daughter Amy, jest: 


said Mrs. Leonard, “here is some- ? 


and years before this, my opinion’d be 3 


Ts 
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: when I mentioned it; and when Leonard got in 
: the flax, the choice handfuls were laid aside for 
: Amy. I raly think the child hasn’t smiled right 
s heartily since last fall, except when she was 
‘doing this work. And now that it’s all spread 
out ‘afore you, ain’t this a cloth that will set 
out the table on communion days with edifica- 
tion to the members?” 

Mrs. Leonard had capped the climax of her 
. triumph here, and stood holding up a corner.of 
‘the cloth daintily between her thumb and finger, 
challenging the whole society with her eyes to 
produce anything like that. Amy had shrunk 
‘ back, blushing painfully as the ladies of the 
committee turned their eyes from her mother 
to her, uncertain how to act or what to say. 
But at last the housewifely love of good linen 
overcame all other feelings. They gathered 
> around the table-cloth, examined its texture, 
Sits whiteness, and its fringed edges, headed 
with triple rows of hem-stitch, which made it 
the most perfect specimen of ‘* home-made” that 
: they had ever seen. 
S “Its a lovely piece of work, Mrs. Leonard, 
no wonder you are proud of it,” said the gentle 
$ sister, who had taken such generous charge of 
the pie. 

“Proud! me proud! 


Oh! nothing like it,” 


< eried Mrs. Leonard, smoothing down her dress 
Sas if it had been plumage on which too much 
sunshine was falling ‘lt’s only a humble offer- 
ing, with good wishes wove in like a pattern, 
and whitened with dew, which, as the minister 
said, ‘falls like charity, and works, you can’t 
When 


° that ’ere cloth is spread out on the communion 
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see how, but like a blessing in the end.’ 


table, sisters, and the unleavened bread is set 
out on it, with pure wine in the silver tankard, 
then, sisters, perhaps you'll be called on to re- 
member one as has stood amongst you breast 
to breast, and working hand to hand in every 
committee till this, when she’s forgotten and left 
out; not knowing why, and—and——”’ 

Here the good woman broke down, for her 
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eyes and voice were so full of tears that she 
could not utter another werd. 

The women who were examining the com- 
munion cloth looked at each other perplexed, 
and a little conscience-stricken; while Amy 
drew close to her mother, and stood with one 


errr nest tie 


* hand slightly grasping the skirt of her dress as 
if wishing to draw her away. Without looking 
; directly at her, the women knew that she was 
$ pale, and that her hand trembled like a leaf in 
its hold on the dress. 

‘Mother, oh! mother!” whispered the poor 


-girl. 


N 
‘ 
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‘Never mind,” cried Mrs. Leonard, winking ; 


the tears away with a quick motion of the eye- 
lids, and lifting her head with a prompt resump- 
tion of dignity—*‘never mind, daughter, it isn’t 
no shame to have feelings—quite the contrary; 


but those as hasn’t any to be troubled with § 


mayn’t understand ’em: so you're right. Per- 
haps the committee will tell us if your humble 
present’ll be acceptable?” 

The women laid down the table-cloth at this, 
and looked at one another without speaking a 
word. 


Then the same gentle Christian who had; 
twice before shed her grace upon the scene, } 


came forward, and, taking the cloth, began to 
fold it. 

“It is a free gift to the Lord,” she said, look- 
ing upon her sisters with sweet gravity; ‘‘pure 
It re- 
minds us of old ties, and that all our acts should 


and beautiful, as sister Leonard says. 


be done mercifully and in charity to each other. 
Amy Leonard, we thank you for this proof that 
you have not forsaken the society.” 
“I!” gasped Amy, “TI! 
She was so white, and the look in her eyes so 


No, no.” 


appealing, that a sentiment of womanly com- 


passion arose in the hearts of the committee. 3 


Then they murmured the thanks that had been 
withheld so long for what was certainly the 
most beautiful gift brought to the gathering that 
day. 

Amy heard them with a crimson cheek and 
drooping eyes; while Mrs. Leonard, ashamed 


of that outbreak of tears which had revealed $ 
the mortification at her heart, turned away, and $ 
went in search of some one whom she knew out- $ 
side of the committee, whose demeanor was, on } 
second thought, both strange and unsatisfactory } 


to her frank nature. 
at, rather than upon, Amy; the sort of com- 


passionate way in which her gifts had been re- § 
ceived, had a meaning which she could not: 
She felt like an alien in the society of 


fathom. 
which she had been a leading member for 
years. 

Amy followed her mother in silence. 
vestige of color was left on her face; and she 
looked drearily around upon her old playmates 
and friends, as if afraid of them. 

The house being small, most of the minister’s 
guests made their way into the orchard, where 
a carpet of the freshest grass lay invitingly be- 
neath the tent-like trees. It was a lovely night, 
the thick, green foliage, through which glimpses 
of the sky broke in gleams of azure and sun- 
shine; the fruit, just out of blossom, studding 
the leaves; and the riot of bird-songs trembling 
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upsthrough the branches. Through all this 


» men, women, and children wandered pleasantly 
}to and fro, carrying their innocent enjoyment 
’ everywhere, as the sons of Adam might have 
‘ thronged Eden had no sin driven them forth to 
work and suffer. Here and there whole fami- 
‘ lies were grouped beneath the branches: the 
‘women, in their scarlet short cloaks and gor- 
all 


sciously from the natural grouping into which 


,geous dresses, forming pictures uncon- 
they fell, and from a strong contrast of colors; 


>the men filling 


up each idea with their pictur- 
esque strength. 

As Mrs. Leonard and her daughter descended 
into the orchard, they saw nothing but old 
} friends and neighbors, passing them, or grouped 
under the trees; yet no one came near them, 
‘and, instead of the eager gestures by which 
}others were invited to join this group or 
> another, they were permitted to walk down the 
> footpath to its termination without being ad- 
‘dressed by more than a distant inquiry after 
’ their health. 
> “I wonder,” said Mrs. Leonard, leaning 

against the rail fence as they reached the foot 
‘ of the orchard, ‘-I wonder where Mrs. Arnold 
can be? Have you seen Hannah anywhere 
about, Amy?” 

“No, mother,” answered Amy, in a very low 
voice. 

‘‘Nor any of the Arnolds? That’s strange. I 
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wish we could find some of the old friends. 
Oh! here comes Hagar!” 

Amy lifted her heavy eyes and saw Hagar 
in the next field, coming toward the orchard, 
with a heavy basket on her arm. She saw Mrs. 
Leonard and Amy by the fence, and made to- 
ward them. 

**So here you is, Miss Leonard, ’joying your- 
: self like the rest on’em. Sakes alive! what a 
heap of people! Well, how do ye do to hum?” 
Hagar made these inquiries while she lifted a 
’ basket, which she had carried on her arm, to 
. the fence, where she balanced it before attempt- 
to mount the rails. 
she said, descending on the other 


> side, and setting her basket on the grass, ‘‘I’m 


3 ing 


“Now,” 


just tired out a-worrying along with this basket 
all the way from hum. If it hadn’t been for 
the credit of the family I wouldn't a come, no 
how.” 

“But isn’t Miss Arnold a-coming?’ 
tioned Mrs. Leonard. 

Hagar drew close to her, and answered, in a 
low, confidential voice, 

“TI know you're a friend to the family, Miss 
} Leonard, and so I can speak out, for once. Miss 


> ques- 
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paneer nor Ream, nor the ‘old man, nor Ro- 
body, is coming here ’cept myself; and I got 
away supersticiously. There they are, working 
away for dear life, just as if nothing was going 
on. Don’t say a word ’bout it, Miss Leonard, 
but the goings-on at the farm is enough to break 
yer heart, and nobody seems ter mind it but me. 
Not a hank ef yarn nora yard of cloth went out 
of that house for the minister’s bee: no butter, 
no nothing. Gracious knows what has come 
over the folks! everything sold that can be 
raked and scraped; scrimping here, scrimping 
there, and all coming on at once. It’s no use. 
I can’t understand it.” 

‘Then Mrs. Arnold isn’t coming, Hagar?” 


$ : a ; g 
‘*No, she’s setting there in the bouse, meek ¢ 


as Moses, allowing the hull family tobe dis- 
graced, as it would be but for me, but all along 
I’ve kinder ’spected what ed come and took 
steps agin it; so when the eggs came in from 
the barn, and the butter was put away to sell, 
I’ve kinder took a little and hid away for this 
Last night I sot up and had a baking 
all to myself, and the colored pusson as thinks 


’casion. 


it a privilege to help me ’stain the character of 


the family. So here’s a few biscuit and a crock 3 
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¢man must either drink or scrimp, let him drink 
—let him drink.” 

‘But you have done pretty well, Hagar,’’ 

said Amy, putting in her gentle voice, and lift- 
ing her sweet eyes to the face of her old friend. 
‘‘Nobody can complain that you have not 
brought enough, especially with dear Hannah’s 
linen.” 
“Yes, young Missus, there it is. But why 
hould that chile be ’bliged to give up them 
eautiful piller-cases as was sot aside for her 
stting out, only because everything is sold out 
sof the house afore it comes in? Miss Arnold 
S was rally cut up about it, and ses she, ‘ Han- 
‘nah, that linen has been in the family so long, 
hadn’t you better think it over alittle?’ Irally 
felt sorry for the Missus when she said this, 
she seemed so down-hearted; but, Hannah, she 
blushed like a rosy, and says she, 

‘¢¢Never mind, mother, it won’t be of much 
consequence, you know. Any setting out I can 
have isn’t likely to count with him.’ 

“I ’clare, Miss Leonard, you never saw a face 
so red as hers was when she gave her mother 
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this answer; a hollyhock’s nothing to it.” 
‘‘But who did she mean, Hagar? Who could 
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of butter, with a dozen eggs, and a little jar of § ’she mean by he?” cried Mrs. Leonard, eagerly, 


peach presarves, which the committee will just $ 
take in and save us from 
didn’t say nothing ’bout it to Miss Arnold, only 

asked to come over and sce how things went 3 
on; but she ’spected, I reckon, for ses she, 
‘Yes, Hagar, and give the minister’s family my 
best love, and tell ’em that our hearts are with 
the society if we ain’t there in pusson.” Then 
Hannah, she run up stairs, and came down with 
some yarn socks as she’d been a knitting with 
these ere piller-cases, and towels, and ses she, 
‘Hagar,’ ses she, ‘these is mine, end there can’t 
be no harm in giving ’em to the minister: it 
seems hard not to send anything.’ Then I jest 
lifted the kiver from this ’ere basket and gave 
her a peep, at which she shook her head, blush- 
ing up, and says she, ‘Oh! Hagar!’ and says I, 
‘Trust one pusson to take care of the reperta- 
tion of this old homestead. It aint’t a-going to 
sink no lower now, I tell you.’”’ 

‘But what is it all about?” inquired Mrs. 
Leonard, surprised by this insight into the man- 
agement of her neighbor’s household. ‘* What ‘ 
has happened? Mr. Arnold is well to do in the : 
Why shouldn’t he 


’ 


world. 


“Oh! don’t ask nothing of me,” cried Hagar, ; 


breaking in with a wave of the hand. ‘My 
’pinion is, that when you choke off one wicked- 
ness, 


creep into its place. I say nothing: but if a‘ 


tarnal disgrace. 1: 


something mean and sneaking is sartin to : 


* plunging with all her soul into the gossip of 
which the slave was ripe. 

goodness gracious! Who but he 
that is riding along the road yonder as inde- 
pendent as a wood-sawyer. Did you ever! 
Speak ob de debble, and he’s sartin to come— 
that’s a Scripter saying and de truf, if truf ever 
was preached. 
to the humstead—yes, yes, he’s beginning to 
canter now, in a mighty hurry to get there; and 
she with nothing but her ruffled short-gown and 
biue petticoat on. Oh! massy, what a fuss there 
will be!” 

As Mrs. Leonard and Amy turned their look 
down the road where a horseman was riding, 
full gallop, toward the Arnold farm, Hagar 
gathered up her basket and marched off toward 
the house, muttering, 

“What a fix they will be in! nothing ready, 
and Hagar gone. Well, I’ll just ’deem de cha- 
racter ob de family as I ‘longs to, and go hum. 
Sure enough, she looks purty as a pink in that 


s 


“Who! why 
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Yes, there he turns up the road 
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‘white short-gown; and mebby she'll see him 
‘ a-coming time enough to slick up in her best; 
’ but when dis chile is away from hum, there’s 
no calkerlating what may turn up.” 

‘“*Who is it?” inquired Mrs. Leonard, follow- 
ing the horseman with her eyes. ‘Who can it 
be? Not Benedict!” 


A scream almost broke from Amy’s lips. She 
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june to the tnt, pulling mare up me hell: 
hands, and searching the road with her great, | 
wild eyes. 


‘““No!”” she said, dropping down to the grass : 
“It— 


again with a sigh that was half a moan. 
it is the French gentleman.” 

‘‘Now!” exclaimed Mrs. Leonard, glowing all 
over with a new discovery—‘‘now I'll bet two 


cookies that I understand the whole thing. The 


Frenchman is arter Hannah Arnold, and that’s 3 
what kept him and his sister so long at the 3 
I knew from the fust there , 
was nothing between him and the gal, or her 3 
What fools we have been not to think 3 


farm last winter; 


feathers. 
of this long ago! 
“Do you think so, mother?’ 
a wild light in her eyes. 
“Do I think so! 
The Frenchman is rich as all out- 


”? 


said Amy, with 


crystal? 


doors, and that would be enough for Ben, who 3 


loves money better than his life; besides, that 
accounts for all the pinching and saving that 
Ilagar tells about. The Arnolds want to give 
their only daughter a setting out worth while, 
and [I like ’em for it; these French people 
shouldn’t have all the glory on their side.” 

‘‘Mother, this man will have seen Benedict. 
He—he can tell us something,” said Amy, 
grasping nervously at her mother’s dress. ‘We 
shall hear—we shall be sure to hear.” 

“Yes, yes; we'll ride round that way and 
have a chat with the Arnolds.” 

“You and father; yes, that will be best. 
I will walk toward home.” 

“No. What would be the use? 


But 


You that 


can’t walk a rod without getting out of breath.” | 


‘But, mother, I cannot go to the farm!” 

“Well, well, your father will manage it in 
the morning for us, there’s no hurry.” 

Amy gasped for breath, evidently unable to 
utter the wishes that struggled in her bosom. 

“Come, come, don’t look so down-hearted,”’ 
said the mother, cheerfully: 
go over to tea while he’s here.” 

A low moan broke from Amy’s lips, but she 
did not speak again; and her mother moved on 


quite unconscious of the agitation that shook : 


that young frame and blanched her face, till it 
was sad to look upon. 

They went into the house again, where the 
minister met them with his grave and pleasant 
welcome. Mrs. Leonard was not gifted with the 
keen sensibility which would have discovered 
something unusual in his manner; and Amy 
was too much occupied with the wild thoughts 
crowding upon her to heed anything that re- 
quired close observation. While her mother 
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was ‘talking with, the minister, and giving side 
‘thrusts at the committee after her prompt 
; fashion, Amy stole away, and searched the gay 
company till she found herself in the kitchen, 
to which Hagar had betaken herself. 
$ Several of the committee were busy in this 
; wing of the house; and Hagar, after depositing 
: her donation, was engaged in explaining why no 
: other member of the Arnold family was present. 
“Yer see, our folks has been ’specting com- 
pany ebber so long, and dere’s been no end ter 
de baking, and scrubbing, and sich like, as has 
been undertook on dat account. De little offer- 
ing, as I has de pleasure to descent, is jest what 
we could pick up in a hurry from de ’bundance 
ob de ’casion. As for de piller-cases and sich 
N like, my young Missus jest sent ’em to satisfy 
de sisters dat dey wasn’t forgot, and never 
‘would be in any grand fortune dat might fall 
; upon her; but circumstances ob a delicate 
snatur, which nobody was to speak ob on no 
‘ account, had kept her away from de spinning- 
S wheel and loom, so she only sent what was 
* handy in order to ’spress her good will.” 
Those who listened to Hagar, had no idea 
that her grandiloquence was assumed in order 
to cover what she keenly felt to be the poverty 
of her donation; and they were a good deal im- 
pressed by the hints of present abundance and 
coming greatness, which she threw out on the 
‘strength of her own vague conjectures alone. 
But all this gave Amy a gleam of comfort, as it 
went to prove the truth of her mother’s belief 
regarding the young Frenchman and Hannah 
Arnold. She stole timidly behind Hagar, and 
whispering that she wished to speak with her 
Sin the orchard, went away and waited by the 
path till her humble friend should come out. 
She had no inclination to join any of the young 
people who were roaming under the trees, but 
walked along the outskirts of the orchard, peer- 
ing anxiously through the branches in fear that 
Hagar might pass without seeing her. 

After a little, she saw the slave, with her 


by 
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Sempty basket, coming through the back door 


of the house and descending the footpath. With 
a quickened breath, the young creature glided 
along the fence, and stood in the path just 
where it crossed into the neighboring lot. 

“Hagar!” 

“‘Wal, what am it, young Missus? Jest speak 
out, for I’se in a hurry to get hum.” 

“Hagar!” 

“Wal, agin; what am it?” 

This time Hagar spoke a little impatiently, 
2and cast eager glances at the fence as if she 
‘longed to be over. 
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‘ “Nothing, Hagar; don’t be impatient. Only 
I—I should like to hear from the people in New 
Haven.” 

‘What, yer cousin?” 

‘“No, she is well enough; but this French 
gentleman. 
nah? You can trust me, Hagar, I won’t breathe 
it to a mortal soul.” 

‘‘Why, how arnest you seem aboutit. Yes, 
remember I don’t speak from a dead sartinty, 
but it’s my belief that it’ll be a match, and that 
fore long, too; why this is the fourth time he’s 
been here since Christmas.” 

“The Ah! me, and I never 
knew it—never dreamed that there was any 


fourth time! 
chance of hearing from him!” murmured Amy, 
with tears in her voice. 

‘‘Ifearing from him! What does yer mean hy 
him?” 

** Benedict, you know, Hagar, I haven’t heard 
a syllable about him for months; and—and we 
used to go to school together. Don't you re- 
member it, Hagar, Benedict, and Hannah, and 


[o 


‘‘Yes,” said Hagar, looking hard at the fence, : 


and pressing her thick lips together, ‘yes, I re- 
member *bout it, sure enough.” 

“Ah! I knew you would, good Hagar; and 
how we all went blackberrying together, ever 


so long ago; you went to take care of us. 


‘“*Yes, I remember ’bout that, too, 


when Ben had eat up his berries—he was an 3 


orful greedy critter, our Ben—you’d go and 
pour the blackberries out of yer own basket 
and fill his’n up ter the brim; many a scolding 
you've got for coming hum short, when that 
big boy got credit for yer work! Yes, yes, I 
remember more’en people think, perhaps.” 

‘Then you remember that I always loved 
you, Hagar?” 

“Yes, yes, I don’t deny nothing ob that,” 
answered the slave, casting tender glances at 
the agitated girl. 

‘And how I flung a big stone at the snake 
that wanted to bite you?” pleaded Amy. 


‘‘Wal, it olers kinder seemed ter me as if that 


snake would a made for our Ben if he’d been 


let alone, but the way yer went at him was clear 
grit, any how. 
thing like that in a hurry!” 

‘Well, then, Hagar, you know one never 


forgets an old school-fellow; and I’ve a great } 


favor to ask, Hagar, you won't refuse it, pro- 
mise that?” persisted the poor young thing, all 
in a shiver of excitement. : 


‘*Wal, now I don’t know ’bout that, jest give 
said Hagar, pursing 


” 


an idee of what it is, 


Is he really going to marry Han- $ 


and how } 


Yes, yes, one don’t forget a} 


PASSION. 


up her mouth, and turning her head.on one 
‘ side. 
Amy grew desperate. 


She 
hard together under her short cloak, and spoke 


clasped her hands 


; out rapidly as one speaks in a fever, 
“T want to hear from him, my old school- 
: fellow, Benedict Arnold, and nobody tells me a 
Sword. This young Frenchman has seen him, I 
>am sure, perhaps he brings a letter, or some- 
> thing; he would think it strange if I asked, but 
you can find out what I want to know—all about 
him, Hagar—if he is well. What he is doing— 
: if he ever talks of his old friends in Norwich; 
sand ask, dear, dear Hagar, if he—that is, if this 
‘ young French gentleman’s sister is in New 
IIaven yet? Perhaps she’s married to some 
‘great nobleman by this time; I hope so, don’t 
you, Hagar? Nothing but a grand, rich man 
‘would be a match for her, you know. Will 
;you ask these questions now, just as if you 
> wanted to know about him for your own self? 
I wouldn’t ask it, but I haven’t another friend 
; in the wide, wide world that can help me; only 
$ you, Hagar—only you.” 
There was something so pathetic in the girl’s 
>yoice, and in the pleading of her 4ook, that 
; Hagar began to sniff the air and wink her eye- 
‘lids violently, a sure sign that she would have 
‘liked to ery, but had resolved to maintain her- 
self against every attack of weakness. 
**You'll do this for me, Hagar?” 
“Why, of course, I will; what’s the use of 
‘ making sich a touze all ’bout nothing! I 
‘thought you was a-going ter ask me to take 
some trouble. Wal, now, don’t go to erying; 
‘next time I come across you, see if I don’t tell 
‘all bout them New Haven folks.” 
$ «Qh! not till then? Ask the moment you 
‘get home. Come back here and tell me—I can- 
>not wait.” 
y 6s What, here! me come back? What on arth 
; has got into the gal?” 
> Oh! Hagar, I am so anxious, my heart 
aches so—dear soul go—go quick! Who knows 
what good news you will bring?—don’t look at 
me so—but have a little pity!” 
‘But I can’t do it, there! The tea has to be 
got.” 
«Ah! now you are cross, Hagar; you are like 
all the rest, and want to put me away.” 
’ No, I don’t!” 
} «But you see how anxious I am, and won't 
‘come back to help me. Look here, old friend, 
‘I’ve got four silver shillings in this purse, only 
} find out what I want and come right back; you 
shall take them now, I can trust you ” 
‘No, I won’t! Put the puss back into yer 





but—wal, never mind—good-by! 
you'll find me here in the crook of this fence as 
large as life.” 

Amy smiled one of her old sunny smiles, that 


gave back the lost beauty to her face. As 
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; happen; at his sister’s wedding all will be well.” 


Thus she half-murmured, half-thought, on her 


‘ way up the orchard. 


Under one of the vast tent-like trees nearest 


s the house, a rustic table was being spread for 


>the young folks. 


Hagar was mounting the fence, she seized her ¢ 


by the dress. 
“Oh! Hagar, you are so kind! Perhaps it 
If Hannah 


is married soon, he may come to the wedding! 


will be good news that you bring. 


Here a bevy of fair girls was 


busy, darting in and out under the branches 


>and through the back door, eagerly spreading 


If he does—if they tell you that, Hagar, I'll ¢ 


give you the gold ear-rings grandmother left 


about 


me, all pure gold, and as large round as a} 


crown piece; don’t shake your head, oh! I shal 
be so glad to give them to you. But do hurry 
back!” 

‘¢Well, well, let me go then, I'll be back sure 


” 


enough; not for the ear-rings, but—but 


the feast. One of the girls called to Amy as 


‘ she went up the footpath, 


‘Amy, Amy Leonard, you lazy thing! come 


and help set the table! What on earth are you 


9” 


A quick thrill ran through that young heart. 


> She was not avoided, that was all a fancy, the 


girls loved her as well as ever. 


Amy turned, 


‘ with the glow of these thoughts on her face, 


Amy did not hear the rest, for the negress | 


walked off with long strides till the trees hid 
her from sight. 
only to see those wild, mournful eyes following 
her, oh! so anxiously. 


Twice she looked back, but $ 


> and joined the innocent revelers. 


“T am sorry; true enough, why should one 
play, and the rest work? Thank you, Nancy 
Clark! Now what shall I set about first?” 


‘‘Go and coax your mother to send out some 


of her nice things for us, it isn’t fair for them to 


After she got out of sight, Hagar began to 3 


walk more heavily; then she stood still, as if 


struck by some overpowering thought, stag- $ 


gered with the pain of it for a moment, and set 
down on a stump by the way side, where she 


burst into a hearty ery. At last she got up, 


take everything for the minister’s table.” 

“Yes, yes, I'll do it,” cried Amy, grateful for 
this cheering notice. 

“TTunt up a pitcher, Amy, and hook some of 
their roses, if you get a chance; well havea 


’ flower-pot that'll take theirs down, mind that.” 


wiped her face with a corner of her cotton } 


shawl and went toward home. 
“Yes,” she muttered, “I'll stand by her 
through thick and thin, and so shall every 


colored pusson as wants the honor ob my : 


*quaintance. Let de white folks peck her to 


**T left some hemlock tops and lots of flowers 
in the wagon,” said Amy, running off. 
Directly she came back with her arms full of 


evergreens and branches of forest fiowers, with 


garlands of ground pine trailing on the grass 


as she walked. The young girls set up a shout 


as she appeared half-buried in masses of green. 


death if they’ve a mind to, but as for me—well, : 


it’s wicked to cuss anybody; but de blood riles ; 


up from de bottom ob my berry heart when I 
think that young feller was broughten up under 
the same ruff wid a ’spectable pusson like me, 


‘at both ends; work away—work away! 


5 


nussed at his mother’s bussum like any odder ; 


’ 


baby.’ 

Thus muttering to herself, Hagar went on her 
way home. Amy watched by the fence so long 
as a glimpse could be caught of her gorgeous 
calico dress; then she went back to the house 
with something of animation in her face. 


two hours she could not expect Hagar back 


’ this behest. 


“Oh! come on, come on,” cried Nancy Clark, 
flinging the branches, cast at her feet, right and 


left, “‘here’s oceans of flowers! We'll have a 


? border all round the table-cloth and flower-pots 


19? 


There was instant and joyous obedience to 
Every hand was at work twining 


flowers among the green spray, and weaving 


garlands that, united together, soon formed a 


> sumptuous wreath around the white drapery of 


For ; 
of flowers into a great stone pitcher half sunk 


again, meantime she must hide herself in the } 


orchard, or join with the crowd: the voice of : 


her mother calling her decided the question. } 
She went into the house with a faint glow on } 
her cheek, for at her age hope is quick to re- $ 
vive, trample its bright blossoms down as you } 


will. 


“Yes, yes, he has been wanting for this to } 


the table. 
““Now,” cried Nancy Clark, crowding masses 


in the grass, ‘‘some one come help me lift this 
to its place, and then we shall pull an even yoke 
with the best of ’em.” 

A dozen hands were ready to aid her, and 
directly a glowing bower of wild blossoms 
marked one end of the festal board. 

‘Now who is to ask a blessing? The minis- 
ter says, we may choose any one we like. 
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Which shall it be, Dr. Blake or Amy Leonard’s s 
father?” 

“Oh! Mr. Leonard—Mr. Leonard, Amy’s 
father! Didn’t she bring the flowers?” 

The tears sprang to Amy’s eyes. It was sweet 
to be called out of her terrible depression by 
the warm-hearted clamor. 

‘“Why, look at Amy—only think, she’s cry- 
ing!” said one of the girls. 

“No, 'm not—it was because this kindness 
came so suddenly. Then there’s Dr. Blake.” 

‘‘Well, well,” cried Nancy Clark, who was a 
charming leader in everything, ‘‘Mr. Leonard 
shall ask the blessing, and Dr. Blake can return 
thanks!” 

“Yes, yes, Nancy’s hit the mark this time! 
Now hurry up, hurry up, or the old folks’ll get 
ahead of us!” was the general cry. 


RULIN 


It was one of the prettiest sights in the world, 
that crowd of blooming girls, hurrying to and 
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fro in eager haste to keep up with their elders. § 
Now and then, a grave matron would step to $ 
the door-stone and take a survey of the scene, ? 
affecting a little jealousy, and venturing on a ; 
demure rebuke of so much mirth; but this only ; 
checked the laughter for a moment, and the 3 
noise went on again. 

“‘There now, the young fellers are beginning 3 
to come!” 
speaking below her breath. 
wagon load get out as I stopped in the entry } 
way. How they are all fixed up! Tim John- 
son’s got a red ribbon to his cue, and such ; 


cried Nancy, all in a flutter, and 
“T saw a hull 


bright buckles in his shoes. Oh! goodness!” 


‘‘Wush! hush! they’re coming!’ whispered 
half a dozen voices at once, and there was a ; 
general flutter of expectation, at which the ; 
birds overhead were entirely distanced. It 
was some minutes before the young men ven- } 
tured to mingle freely with the girls; but their 
shyness soon wore off, and it was rather difficult 
to suppress them into decorous silence, when 
Mrs. Leonard and Dr. Blake came forward to 
preside at their portion of the festival. While 
Leonard, with his fine frank face beaming with 
tranquil happiness, was uttering his rather 
lengthy blessing in the orchard, the minister 
was equally sententious over the great pie in the 
best room within; and directly there was such 
a hum and clatter all around the minister’s 
dwelling, such passing of dainties and inter- 
change of smiles, that the birds gave up and} 
stopped singing for the day, feeling themselves 
quite lost and overpowered in the general 
hilarity. N 

In the midst of this charming riot, Amy, who : 
was thrown back into her anxiety the moment $ 
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those people. 


s afraid to go there, but unable to wait. 


G PASSION. 
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she had nothing to work at, began to cast fur- 


: tive glances down the footpath. It was scarcely 


time for Hagar to come, but the sickness of sus- 
pense grew strong upon her, and, at last, she 
stole from the table and made her way down the 
orchard. 

When she reached the fence, Hagar was in 
sight, walking rapidly. The kind slave checked 
her pace at the sight of Amy, and came heavily 
toward her. 

“Oh! Hagar!” 

It was all her white lips could utter. Hagar 
saw the anguish of expectation in her face and 
looked away. 

‘“‘Have you nothing to tell me, Hagar?” 

Oh! the heart-broken tone. It cut Hagar to 
the soul. 

‘*No, Miss. Yer see I hadn’t much chance to 
ask “bout anything. Miss Hannah 
beau started right off, and I kinder walked 


and her 
along.” 

‘Hannah and her beau! 

‘Yes. They came on ahead.” 

**And you have nothing to tell me?” 

‘*No, I—I—in course Miss Hannah will have 
the news, so it wasn’t worth while for me to 


Are they here?” 


¢ wait.” 


“And I must ask for it there—among all 


Oh! what canI do? HowcanlI 


$ speak?” 


She was looking in terror toward the house, 
A mo- 
ment of keen struggle and she started away, 


clenching her hands and pressing her lips 
° harder at each step. 


‘Amy! Miss Amy! come back! I’m a sneak- 
ing coward to let you go and hear it amongst 
*em all. Amy Leonard, come back, I say!” 

But Amy was too far off. Hagar’s voice 
mingled with the noises that filled the orchard, 
and the poor child entered the house, wild and 
panting. 

The supper-room was crowded. Mrs. Leon- 
ard stood near the minister, who had twice 
warmed her heart by praises of the chicken pie. 
Hannah Arnold stood near, looking flushed and 
anxious, like one who had just tasted something 
of bitterness dashed into a cup of joy while at 
her lips. She had looked around for Amy, on 
her first entrance to the room, and, with a sense 
of relief at finding her absent, was now talking 
in a low voice to the minister’s wife. Amy 
struggled up to where they were standing; but 
they had drawn close to the table, and she only 
found a place between them and the wall. Thus 
they remained unconscious of her presence. 

“Ts not this unexpected news about your 





“PATIENT IN 
brother?” The minister’s wife was half whis- 
pering. ‘We had no idea that he was paying 
serious attentions to the young lady. Indeed 
we thought a 

Hannah broke in upon the words before they 
were uttered. She could not endure to hear 
what was the general expectation. It was a 
wound to her delicate friendship for Amy to 
have her name mentioned in the conversation. 

“Yes, it was sudden, but perhaps we ought 
not to be surprised at it. She is a very lovely 
person.” ' 

‘‘When will the wedding come off?” 

The minister’s wife spoke in a low voice, and 
Hannah answered, still more subduedly, 

“Next week. Weare all going to New Haven, 


and, and you must not be surprised if I—that : 
is, if itis a double wedding. J/e insists upon it.” 


‘What! her brother? Oh! I understand.” 

That instant Hannah felt a hand grasp her 
arm—a hand so cold that it chilled her; and 
a whisper that made her breath come quick 
seemed to pass into her heart. y 

‘‘Hannah, is it Benedict who is going to 
marry some one?” 

For a moment Hannah’s lips refused to move. 
Then she bent her head to the pale face looking 
over her shoulder, and answered, 

“Yes, dear Amy.” 

A moment, and the cold hand clutched her 
arm like a vice; then a heavy weight fell against 
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s her, and, turning quickly, she caught Amy in 
: her arms. 

“Help me to get her out,” she said, in a 
hoarse whisper, addressing the minister’s wife. 
“Oh! what can I do?” 

The good woman passed her arm around the 
sinking girl, and the two, without noise or out- 
cry, bore Amy into the passage; but the move- 
ment could not be altogether concealed. Some 
one who saw the white face drooping on Han- 
nah’s shoulder called out, 

“Doctor! Ho! Dr. Blake.” 

The sound ran through those chill veins like 
fire. Amy lifted her head, gave one wild look 
around, and sprang away. 

A dusky sunset filled the orchard; but the 
young people enjoying themselves under the 
trees, saw a pale creature flitting through them 
so swiftly that no one, at first, recognized her; 
then a careless voice observed, 

“Tt is Amy Leonard. How strangely she 
acts to day!” and she was forgotten again. 

As Hagar stood by the fence, this white face 
came toward her, veered on one side, and, with 
the noise of a slight scramble, crossed the fence. 

«Amy! Amy Leonard, it is only me, yer 
friend, yer best friend till death. Come to 
Hagar! Come to Hagar!” 

But the figure darted on, faster and faster, 
and the darkness fell around it. 

3 (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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“PATIENT IN TRIBULATION.” 


BY E. A. K 


In the hour of tribulation, 
Mortal! calm, and patient be; 

Strong in hopeful courage, ever 
Bid the darkest shadows flee. 


Clouds may heavy bang above thee, 
Lightnings flash, and thunders roll; 

Scathed may be thy inmost spirit; 
Tortured seem thy very soul. 


Have thy riches, taking pinions, 
Flown away to come no more? 

Has thy dearest friend departed 
To that brighter, better shore? 


Or has coldness come between you, 
Blighting the sweet flower of Love? 
Dire distrust. and sad suspicion? 
Yet be patient! Look above! 


Oaks defy the blasts of Winter, 
With intense and vital power; 


INGSBURY. 


Barren cliffs resist the ocean 
In its wildest, darkest hour. 


See the mountain, scarred, yet silent, 
Standing stern against the sky, 
For long ages, boldly braving 
The fierce tempest rushing by. 


Wilt thou not with patience, summon 
All thy force, to stem the tide, 

Of the many tribulations 
Rushing in on every side! 


Lo! In this way, chiefly, wilt thou 
Gain a guerdon rich, and high; 

Luscious fruits from trials bitter, 
Will be ripened, by-and-by. 


True nobility stamped clearly 
On thy brow with Heaven’s own light, 
Thou wilt, joyous, then acknowledge 
That, “ Whatever is, is right.” 
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BY A NEW 


‘“‘Hexp him up!” 


It was but the exclamation of a child—a boy : 


returning from school. 


A fine boy he was, too, § 


with a bright and happy face that spoke of: 


home-love and care worth having. 
low had been fighting, and, overpowered by 
superior strength, had fallen in the mud. Others 
stood by and saw the sport with laughter; for 
the conqueror defeated every attempt made by 
the prostrate struggler to rise, and it was then 
that the manly little fellow of whom I have 
spoken cried, ‘‘ Help him up!” 


manner seemed to bring the others to reason, 
and more than one hand was held out to extri- 
cate the fallen. The thought was uppermost in 
our mind long after that, ‘‘Oh! that the spirit 


A little fel- } 
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HIM UP. 


CONTRIBUTOR. 


and feed another, and shelter yet another; and 
give to some, gentle words of encouragement of 
more worth to them than worlds, if they only 
come at the right time, when they are most 
needed. 

‘‘But we helped him once, twice, yes, the 
third time—and see, he is down again.” 

“Forgive seventy and seven times,” said 
Christ; if ye love your friends, what recom- 
pense have ye? 


Love your enemies. So if you 


wish your well-to-do brother good speed, be- 


3 cause he has need neither of the help of your 
His tones indignant, his brave, whole-hearted ° 


pocket or your brains, what merit have you? 


$ But help him up whom the world hath gone 
$ hard with; help him when you see men, strong 


® neck. 


which animated that boy were but in constant 3 


exercise among men, what a golden world would 
ours be! If we, each one of us, in little mat- 
ters in the narrow round of home, laying aside 
the selfishness and grossness of our natures, 
strive to help those who were fallen, to aid those 
who were suffering, to lighten the care of the 
toil-worn; bounding hearts, happy faces, good 
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: hearted, 


deeds, would whiten the ficlds of our souls with $ 


thick harvests. The spirit that, though it may 


» ber, are judged by the narrow-min 


not exult in the downfall of another, yet looks § 
on with unsympathizing eye and hands shut so $ 


closely that the knuckles stand out like iron; 
that says, “Let him help himself. 


help myself. Let him get out of it; he was a 


in power and position, with their feet upon his 
Help him up, even if the mire of advyer- 
sity clings to his very garments, and he has 
lost all respectability of appearance 

There are so many close-fisted Christians who 
pray, and talk, and walk by rule (not Bible 
rule), that the faith of outsiders who judge of 
goodness merely by that little light within, 
is shaken in all profession; and the whole- 
church 
noble num- 


money-giving, man-loving, 


members, of whom there are a 
ded whose 
pockets are not converted if their souls are. 


We have known such who refused even to say 


>a good word for a sufferer, because he had, 


I have to‘ 


S 


fool for getting in,” seems to be almost univer- : 


sally that of mankind. It is seen not only in 
homes, but in society; in the circle of business; 
yes, it even invades the sacred precincts of 
Christ’s church, where sometimes an unfortu- 
nate brother is shut up with bars more obdurate 
than those of a stone prison, and kept out. 
Christ provided liberally for these unfortunates. 
He left a mighty bequest in the treasury of Ilis 


some time or another, a long way back, said 


>some unpalatable word that they never could 


get out of their narrow-necked minds, but that 
like a cork had been bobbing there for years. 


> Was the spirit of Christ in that satisfaction 


S with which they paid up the old score? 


Was 


. that spirit in the smooth refusal—in the eye 


Word—gave it to us to keep and distribute, : 


when he said, “*Do ye even so to them.” 
seems such hard work to comprehend the height 
and depth, the exceeding beauty of that golden 
rule! 
and work themselves under it; do everything 
but take it up and make hearts glad with its 
priceless 
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It 3 
‘his -eold reply. 


that sparkled with gratified vengence? 

We went, one Lord’s day, to one of these 
small vials of sanctity, and asked for a dona- 
tion—an order to get a bottle of medicine for 
a sick and dying man. 

“‘T never do business on the Sabbath,” was 
We leave comment to the 


: reader. 


Men crawl round it, and jump over it, $ 


re 


“Help him up!” Yes, take the words of 
that pitying school-boy along with you to your 


shops, to your homes, your churches. Let 


gold; do everything but warm one, } your impulses go out like living tendrils, and 
{ 
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not cling like moss, withered and dead, to the » black dust of selfishness. Be men, be women 
closed doors of your heart. Open your soul: after God’s own heart, and earn a right to that 
to the sunshine of charity—let the dews of} inheritance which fadeth not away. 


heavenly pity drop within and wash away the * 


NEW-YEAR’S 


BY JULIA A. BARBER. 
Through the long day my heart has been 
A wanderer o’er the land and sea, 
‘Till all the loved ones I have known 
Are come, this New-Year’s Eve, to me. 


I mave a song to sing to-night, 
As, by our hearthstone, dark and lone, 
I watch the New-Year wing its flight 
From the eternal realms unknown. 
And they who faded from our sight, 


A song for those whose love is mine, 
Whose ties to earth we thought were riven, 


Who, when they bow to-night to Thee 
To yield the homage that is Thine, : Are come, my spirit-guests, to-night, 
Will sometimes pause to think of me. To lead our footsteps on to Heaven. 

I am no longer lonely here, 
Though voiceless every guest unseen, 
For they of Heaven or earth most dear 
Around my path to-night have been. 


Was theirs a love that still could last 
Where’er their wandering steps might roam 
Even to this hour, that binds the past 
With all the years that are to come? 


LIFE’S TREASURES. 
BY LOUISE SMITH. 


There is rapture strange in the midnight dream, 


There's a brilliant glow in the pearls that lie 
When angels turn from a Heavenly scene 


On a distant shore, ’neath an azure sky, 
Where music soft of the murmuring sea 
Greets the wanderer’s ear, on the shell-decked lea; 


To stoop o’er a slumberer’s couch so low, 
Where a mother’s pure petitions low; 
Then bear away to that home more fair 


But a brighter ray than of sunlit isle 
The sacred words of a mother’s prayer! 


Is the Heavenly light of a mother’s smile! 
There is wealth untold ’neath the raging main, 
And relics lie *neath the sunlit plain; 
’Mid dangers dark of a distant clime 


There is music sweet on the zephyr’s wing; 

In the thrilling strains which the wild birds sing; 
There is music clear in the babbling stream, 
Unruffled and bright as an evening dream; 

3ut the sweetest strains that Time e’er sung 

Was the melting lay of a mother’s tongue! 


Rubies unseen in their grandeur shine; 
There's a lasting wealth in that home above; 
But earth’s purest wealth is a mother’s love! 
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ABSENCE. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. ROGERS. 
For, day by day, unyielding fate 
Drives me but farther from the goal, 
And I can find no opiate 
To calm the fever of my soul. 


Ir I have spent whole nights in pain 
And lost the brightness of the day, 
I've tasted bliss, and shall again, 
When from thee I am far away. 
Yet, while on life’s dark ocean tost, 
If thou shouldst die and tears be shed, 
I could not think of thee as lost. 
Though thou wert numbered with the dead. 


*Tis mine, the clinging love you gave, 
With all the blossoms it may bear, 

To twine around my heart so brave, 
Though lost the wreath it once did wear. 

Since that dread Power which gave us birth 
Will keep the tie from being riven; 

And, should I lose a friend on carth, 
I yet have gained a friend in Heaven. 


And yet I see no angel stand 

Beside the shore of grief's dark sea, 
To lead me with his magic hand 

A Paradise to find with thee. 
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WEAVING OR PLAITING 


BY MES. JA 


So many subscribers to ‘‘Peterson’”’ have de- 
sired instructions on this subject, that we have 
compiled a series of four articles, beginning 
with this number. 

We must commence our instructions by pre- 
mising that on the length of the lock or tress 
of hair will depend the use which can be made 
of it. Hair from one inch to three in length is 
only adapted for devices. Tair of three to six : 
inches in length may be used for chains, be- : 
cause a chain can be worked in any number of $ 
separate portions and united by gold slides; or $ 
for ear-rings, made of some very fine plait and ; 
worked in two parts. <A ring or an ear-ring $ 
worked in one hoop requires a length of eight $ 
inckes. Brooches may be made from hair of § 
various lengths according to the pattern, and 
also to the size and kind of plait; devices are 
much used for brooches, and as we have already 
said, these can be made of quite short hair. 
handsome, full-sized bracelet requires twenty 
or twenty-four inch hair. Of course bracelets 
can be worked in pieces and united by slides or by $ 
caps linked together, and then twelve inch hair $ 
will suffice; or they may be worked on smaller § 
moulds, and several lengths.braided or twisted $ 
together, in which case eighteen inch hair will § 


‘ 

‘ 

. . . . . > 

often suffice. Joining hair is a very tedious $ 
222 
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HAIR ORNAMENTS.—NO. I. 


NE WEAVER, 


each hair must be separately fastened on to the 
one which it is destined to lengthen, the smooth- 
3 ness and neat appearance of the fabric is not 
: improved by the knots, however neat they may 
’ be made; while if the ends are cut off closely 


{a aie and, at best, unsatisfactory, for as 
N 


the knot is liable to give way, and if they are 
left, they give a bristly look to the plait, and 
totally mar its beauty. 

In working hair the great thing to be observed 
is, that there shall be nothing to fray or roughen 
the strands; therefore it is always best to use 
the proper hair-work table. This may be made 
of stained wood or mahogany, and is very simple, 
consisting only of a circular top about fourteen 
inches in diameter, and four thin legs. The 
whole table should be turned and polished, so 
that it may be perfectly smooth. It should stand 
about three feet in height. In the centre of the 
top must be a circular hole about five inches in 
diameter, surrounded by a moulding, which, 
interiorly, rises about an inch, and exteriorly 
slopes down to the surface of the table. A small 
brass hook must be inserted in the inside of this 
hole just below the moulding. 

About three dozen leaden weights, each weigh- 
ing about three-quarters of an ounce, will be 
required; they must all be equally heavy, and 
shaped like the following diagram. A skein 

of strong silk or twist, a little shellac 

melted and rolled into a stick, and a 

brass tube or wire of the proper size for 

the pattern, will complete the list of re- 

quisites for the work. These tubes or 

wires may be obtained at any brass- 
founders; they should be about ten or twelve 
inches in length, and must be perfectly smooth 
and polished, both at the ends and over the 
whole surface. 

We now come to the hair: The first thing to 
be done is to cleanse it, and for this purpose 
the ends must be evenly arranged and the lock 
or tress straightened smoothly out; then each 
extremity firmly bound with thread, care being 
taken that every hair is secured by the ligature. 
Dissolve a bit of soda, the size of a bean, in 
about a pint of water, immerse the hair fairly 
in it, and boil it for ten or twelve minutes; take 
it out, shake it, and hang it up to dry in the 
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air. When quite dry it is ready for use. Now, 
take as many weights as there are strands in 
the pattern about to be worked; attach about 
twelve inches of twist to each weight, tying 
them round the neck, and lay them side by side 
round the table with the ends of twist hanging 
down. Take the tress, and without untying the 
threads which fasten the extremities, draw from 
it the number of hairs required for a strand; 
take each hair up separately, and arrange them 
between the finger and thumb so that all the 
ends shall be even, and then knot the strand 
thus formed on to one of the pieces of twist; 
repeat this until all the strands are formed and 
each attached to their separate weights, taking 
care not to disturb or roughen them during the 
process. Now, stoop down and carefully ascer- 
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WEAVING AND PLAITING HAIR ORNAMENTS. 
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3 The following cut will give an idea of the proper 


* mode of arranging the strands on the table. 




















It will be perceived that they are placed in 
six groups of four each; each group being let- 
$tered a, 5, c, d, with chalk; and that there is a 


tain that all the hairs in each strand are of} cross of chalk between two of the groups to 


equal length; and if this is the case, gather up 
all the ends between the finger and thumb, bind 
them firmly together with strong thread, leaving 
a loop of thread about an inch long hanging, and 
cement the accumulated ends firmly with shellac. 

The loop of thread is then to be put on the 
hook in the centre of the table, and the weights 
lifted off one by one and suffered to hang down. 
Each strand, as it hangs, must now be again 
examined to see that no hair in it is looser or 
tighter than the other, but that all are perfectly 
smooth and firm. If the weights hang more 
than ten or twelve inches below the top of the 
table, wind the twist round their necks and so 
shorten them, as long ends are apt to get en- 
tangled while the pattern is being worked; they 
can afterward be let down when requisite. Take 
now some spare weights, and tie them together 
to form a central balance weight—about one to 
every four or five strands is the ordinary pro- 
portion—for there must be enough to maintain 
the balance without straining or cracking the 


mark the commencement of each round. 

; Instead of the tube ordinarily used for weav- 
;ing the patterns on, a rouleau of satin is here 
‘ substituted of about an inch and a half or two 
Sinches in circumference; the length being a 
3 matter regulated by taste and by the length of 
’the hair at disposal. The satin should match 
$the hair as nearly as may be. The rouleau must 
3 be evenly made, and should be stuffed with 
3 cotton wool, so as to be firm and not hard; a 
‘ strong wire must be passed through the centre 
Sof it to keep it erect while it is being worked 
‘over, and to maintain it in shape afterward. 
Let the lower end rest on the hook, and, the 
strands being in due order, commence thus:— 
: 1st Round: Take strand d, the one immediately 
Son the right of the cross, and carry it over 
‘strand a and 4 on the left of the cross, lay it 
‘down in the place of strand c, and move this 
3 latter on to the d next to it, while strand d, 
’which before was lying there, is to be lifted 
‘and carried on to replace strand ¢ in the second 
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hair; attach this balance weight to the loop of ; group to the left, that strand c moving into the 
thread, (which is now taken off the hook) and ; place of strand d next to it, which latter is to 
suffer it to hang down in the centre of the hole. ; be carried on to the third group in a similar 
Select a tube of the requisite size and put it in; manner: work thus through each group until 
the hole, suffering one end to rest on the hook, } the one immediately on the right of the cross is 
and set to work. As the beauty of the work reached and filled up. 

depends entirely upon the nicety cf the primary} 2nd Round: Take strand a, immediately on 
proceedings, we have ventured, even at the risk $ the left of the cross, and carry it over strands d 


of appearing tedious, to be thus minute in our : 


directions. 

Heap-Dress.—The pattern, which is given 
at the head of this article, requires twenty-four 
strands, each containing about thirty or thirty- 
six hairs of eighteen or twenty-four inches in 
length—the number of hairs depends on their 
fineness, and the length requisite on the thick- 
ness of the rouleau they are to be woven on. 


and c in the group to the right of the cross; lay 
it down in the place of strand 4, move this latter 
on to the a next to it, and lift the strand before 
‘lying there over d and c of the second group to 
‘the right, and put it down on 4, removing the 
strand there already to the a next it, and carry- 
ing strand a on to the third group in a similar 
;manner; so work all the groups round to the 
§ cross again. 
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8rd Round is like the first, and worked toward ; 
the left. 

4th 
worked toward the right. 


found is the same as the second, and | 


Continue to work these two rounds alternately $ 
After % 
about eight or ten rounds are worked, the row- ¢ 


until the length required is completed. 


leau will be sufiiciently clasped by the plait to $ 
admit of the end being lifted off the hook; it 
will then maintain itself in the centre. Be care- 
ful to keep the strands smooth and in their pro- 3 
per places, as if they get at all out of order the 
evenness and beauty of the plait is destroyed. 
When the requisite length is completed, take 
off the balance weight (which we omitted to say 
should always be attached to the loop by a 
doubly-hooked piece of wire); gather the other § 
weights together on to the table, and cut off the § 
hair close to the twist. Without loss of time 
bind all these ends of the strands neatly and § 
firmly down to the rouleau with a few spare 
hairs, or with some fine silk exactly the color $ 
of the hair; then cut off the loop and cement 3 
from the other extremity, and fasten that off in 
like manner. Sew the two ends together very 
neatly, and finish off with a gold button and: 
tassel, or one similar in shade to the hair. : 
Where the double rouleau (as given in cut) is 
made, two iassels will be requisite; but a single 
rouleau for the back of the hair only requires 
one. Where the double rouleau is made, the % 
ends of the longest one which are to meet un- 3 
derneath the smaller, or back rouleau, may be : 
tapered off to a point. 
A very pretty bracelet may be made with this 3 
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LAVENDER 


BY MRS. 


In the front of the number, is given an en- 5 
graving of a lavender basket, for the design for } 
which we are indebted to a late English periodi- 
eal. 
cents, and a few yards of narrow ribbon, will 


A small wicker basket, at the price of a few 


be all that is necessary, supposing that the , 
The 
basket may be of the slightest kind, the ribbon $ 
pink, blue, or violet, according to taste. 
mence by forming the lavender into bunches, $ 
each containing six spikes, tied up with a thread 

round the middle. This being done, cut a suffi- ; 
cient number of lengths of ribbon; thread one 

of these either into a packing needle or a bod- : 


lavender is brought in from the garden. 


Com- 


kin with a simple point, lay one ef the bunches 
of lavender upon the basket, with its heads $ 
above the rim; pass the needle through the > 


LAVENDER BASKET. 


ws 


: circumference. 


>mented together to the elastic with 


Sor clasp. 


JANE 


* basket. 
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pattern, by working it with sixteen or twenty 


$ strands, of about eighteen or twenty-four hairs 


each, and on a tube three-quarters of an inch in 
Three or four separate lengths 
of about nine inches each must be worked, and 
these when braided or twisted together make 
an effective bracelet. Eighteen inch hair will 


be requisite. When this pattern is woven upon 


>a tube, we detach the balance weight; after the 
: 
3 completion of the length, cut off the pieces of 


twist, and bind the extremities of the hair firmly 


‘down on to the tube with strong thread; then 
$ cut off the loop and cement from the other end, 
; and bind down these hairs in a similar manner. 
> The tube, hair, and all, must now be immersed 
> in sculding water, and suffered to remain there 


for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, the 
water being kept up to the same heat all the 


- time. When taken out it must be gently squeezed 


in a soft silk handkerchief, to remove the super- 


- fluous moisture, and then hung up to dry slowly. 


The thread is detached from each end when 
the hair is perfectly dry, and the plait gently 


> slid off the tube. A length of elastic wire (about 
; eight and a half inches) must now be drawn 


through the centre of each plait, and the ends 
of hair gathered up at each extremity and ce- 
shellac. 


The plaits must next be all cemented firmly 


Stogether at one end, and braided, or twisted 


into a cable, and then the other extremities 


cemented together. It is now ready for the 
gold cups which are to connect it with the snap 
These may be fixed on with melted 


cement, or sent to a jeweler to complete. 
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wickerwork a little below the rim, return it 
from behind, and tie with a bow of the ribbon 


exactly in front. Repeat the fastening down of 


sthe bunch of lavender near the bottom of the 


Fasten each bunch separately on, ex- 
actly in the same way, at regular distances. 


s When the whole basket is thus covered, cut off 


the ends of the stalk evenly round the bottom 


: of the basket, cut away the threads with which 


they were first tied, and tie on the spikes which 
ornament the handle, twisting the ribbon round, 
and introducing bows at the top and at each 
side. Fill the basket with lavender, higher in 
the centre, but graduating downward toward 


‘ the spikes which border the rim of the basket, 


and the whole will be complete. 
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DIADEM 


AND COMB 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 


MaTERIALS For A Prart Drapem.—Pearl } 
beads of three different sizes, black velvet, and 
ribbon wire. 

The diadem is pointed in front of the fore- : 
head in the ‘‘Marie-Stuart” style. It forms an ‘ 
elegant and becoming coiffure for the theatre 5 
or concert room, and the addition of flowers ‘ 
renders it appropriate for a ball head-dress. 
It is very easily made, and by help of the fol- | 


lowing directions, any lady may undertake it : 


without risk of failure. 

To obtain the form of the diadem, cover a} 
piece of ribbon wire with a strip of black velvet : 
cut bias way. Bend the wire downward in a: 
sharp point, precisely in the middle, then fit it ‘ 
to the head, and fasten the ends neatly together 
at the back. A row of pearl beads of medium } 
size are then sewed at the top of the band in } 
the manner shown in our illustration. To make 8 
the drops or pendents, begin at the point in} 


Seach side of the centre one. 


the centre of the diadem. Pass a needle with 


very fine sewing silk through the velvet, then 


* threadle four small pearls, then one of medium 


size, then one very large, and lastly, one small 
pearl. This being done, the needle must then 
be passed backward through all the beads, and 


through the velvet, and then leaving a space 


2 of about three-quarters of an inch, make the 


second pendent in the same manner. Three or 
four drops must be made of equal length on 
The drops then 
gradually increase in length at each side, until 
those at the ends contain eleven or twelve of 
the medium-sized beads. The drops may be 
carried entirely round the diadem, or there 
may be a space of a few inches left at the back. 
This space may be filled up by a cache-peigne of 
flowers, or bows of ribbon; or the plaits of back 
hair may be disposed so as to cover the velvet 
band at the back of the head. 
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all LOW SPENCER BODY. 

eens FOR A » Poon panna alana pearl ; must ~~ “em at the ponent The eal which 
beads of five different sizes, long pearls, and 3 form the top of the comb are fixed by fine white 
fine white wire. ’ wire, which is inserted through these holes, and 

The comb may be of horn or tortoise-shell. ; through the beads, which are arranged accord- 
The former material will serve the purpose per- $ ing to the design shown in the illustration. 
fectly well, as the comb itself is entirely con- : The elegant ornament which hangs at the back 
cealed by the ornaments. Any comb-maker $ of the comb is made by stringing the pearls on 
will furnish the comb, which must be made 3 silk, conformably with the pattern. The ends 
according to direction. The top must be about $ of the silk are fastened in the holes bored in 
half an inch high, and a row of small holes the top of the comb. 
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LOW SPENCER BODY. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, this month, the pattern for a new? No. 2. Srpe-prece or Front; the vandykes 
style of low spencer body for a young lady; ; should ee over on the front No. 1. These two 
and also a pattern of a new sleeve which is} patterns join at the corresponding letters. 
worn with it. 3 No. 3. Back or Spencer Bopy. 

An engraving of the body and sleeve is given: No. 4. Srpg-Prece or Back. 
in the front of the number, and a diagram, by} No. 5. Jocxry, figuring the sleeve of the 
which to cut them out, are given on the next } spencer body, to be added to the band, No. 5 bis 
page, which see. ; forming the shoulder-piece. 

No. 1. Front or Spencer Bopy. $ No. 6. Stexve puffed at bottom. 
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DIAGRAM OF LOW SPENCER BODY. 
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GAUNTLET CUFF IN CROCHET APPLIQUE 
FOR PLAIN MUSLIN SLEEVE. 





BY MRS. WARREN. 
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MareriAts.—Cotton, Nos. 30 and 40, and No. ; de uw next chs; 5 de u next; 1 ch T, a row of de 
10 Embroidery. A quarter of a yard of fine} on dc; 9 dc uw next chs; 3 ch 1 Lu next; 3 ch 1 
Scotch or French cambric, the latter is best. ;L uw same; 7 ch de udch; 8chT7 dau next 

9 ch unite in a circle, u (or under) this circle } chs; 8 ch 1 L 1 ch in next chs for 4 times (that 
work 7 de; 7 ch 5 more de u same circle; 5 ch; is, 4 long altogether); 3 ch a row of de on all 
T (or turn on reverse side) 1 L u the 7 ch; 5ch ; the de; 3 ch T 1 L 1 ch in each alternate loop 
7 de w same chs; 7 de on the de; 7 ch de wu next $ of the de for 9 times; 1 ch 1 L 1 ch uw each 8 ch, 
chs; 9 ch T 9 de on de; 8 ch T 9 de on de; 8ch and 1 ch for 5 times (14 L in all); 5 ch de on 
1 L uw next chs; 3 ch 1 Lwsame; 3ch1L u } centre of dec; 5chT1LuIlstchs; 3chlLu 
same; 5 ch 4 dc u same chs; 7 ch 5 de wu next; {chs between the L stitches; 8 ch 1 L 1 ch u 
ch 1 L uw next; 7 ch 7 de u same; 5ch de u} same; 5 ch de u 2nd 1 ch; 5 ch de uw next 2nd 1 
3 ch at the end of L stitches; 3 ch 1L1 chin : ch again; 5 ch de wu every 3rd 1 ch for 3 times 


each alternate loop of the de for 4 times; 8 ch (5 chs of 5 from the L stitch); 5 ch de u the chs 
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1 Lu next chs; 5 ch de uv next; 5 ch de uw next: 
5 ch 1 L on centre of the 5 de; 7 ch 7 de u next 


chs; 5 de on de; 8ch1L wu 2nd of the chs; 5 


ch 1 Lwsame; 7 ch 5 de on de; 3 ch T 4 de on : 
de; 5 ch 5 de uw next chs; 13 ch de u same chs; ; 


1 ch T6deuchs; 2ch T11L 4 next chs; 7 ch 
1 L uw next; 7 ch 5 de onde; 7 ch1 Luwnext 
chs; 5 ch 1 Lu same; 5 ch7 de wu next chs; 5 
ch T 5 de on de; 5ch 1 L uw next chs; 7 ch T de 
u 5 ch at end of dc; 5ch 1 L wu next chs; 3 chl 
L u same; 7 ch de uw next chs; 5chT1lLu 
next chs; 5 ch T de u 1st chs; 3 ch de u each 1 
ch 3 times; 3 ch de u 3 ch; 8 ch 1 L wnext chs; 
3 ch 1L «same; 3 ch de u chs at the beginning 
of de; 5 ch de uw next; 3 ch 3 de on 3 de; 3 ch 5 
de uw next chs; 5ch de u3ch; 1 ch 1 Lu next 
chs; 5ch 3 de u same; 5 ch 3 de wu next chs; 5 
o> 
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Sat the end of L stitches; 4ch 1 Luthe1L; 5 
ch de uw next chs; 5 ch dec usame; 5chlLu 
‘next; 3 ch 1 L w next between the 2 L stitches; 

7 ch de u next chs, 7 ch de u the 5 ch; 6 ch de 
u 3 ch; 3 ch 1Lwist1lch; 7ch T dewthe 6 
Sch; 5ch1Luthe 7 ch; 3ch1Lu same, 3 ch 
s1 L w next; 5 ch T 1 L u chs between the L 
stitches; 5 ch 1 L x same; 5 ch de uw next chs; 5 
‘ch de w next; 5 ch de uw the 1 L stitch which goes 
S across; 5 ch 1 L wilst 1 ch; 5 chdewnext 3 ch; 
$7 ch de u 2nd of the chs; 7 ch de u 7 ch, 5 ch 
‘de uw next chs; 5 ch de in centre of the de; 5 ch 
‘de u next chs; 5 ch de uw next; 7 ch de uw next; 
3 5 ch de u next chs between the L stitches; 7 ch 
3 de u same; 7 ch de uw each of next chs for 8 
times; 7 ch de wu 2nd of the chs; 7 ch de u3 ch; 


a 


7 ch de uw L stitch; 7 ch de u the chs between 
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the 2 L at the point; 5 ch dc u same, and fasten { be overcast with the embroidery cotton. Now 
off. Make 5 of these ovals in crochet, which : double the cuff in the centre, double also in the 
must be the size of the blank oval engraved. } long way one of the crochet ovals, and tack in 
Trace off the outline of shape of cuff, with pencil ; the centre of the cuff; tack the other on each 
on to the muslin (this pencil outline is where 3 side, and with the 40 cotton overcast the crochet 
the dots are worked). Now cut it an inch be-} on to the muslin. Do not cut the muslin away 
yond this, and run another outline just outside, } at the back, till all are completed, otherwise it 
but nearly close to the first; this latter must * will pull out of place. 
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DIAGRAM OF SIZE AND SHAPE OF CUFF. 
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NEW PARISIAN COLLAR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Ix the front of the number, we give an en- , afid striking. Beyond the open part toward the 
graving of a new Parisian Collar. Its novelty } neck, a little pattern is arranged with alternate 
consists in the pattern being worked in double ; holes and openings, for the introduction of a: 
cambric muslin, in white and scarlet cotton. $ narrow scarlet velvet to match the red of the: 
The outer edges of the leaves are worked in$ veins. The cuffs are worked to correspond in 
a bold, well raised, buttonhole-stitch in white $ the thick double cambric ‘muslin, to turn up 
cotton, all the veins being sewn over in the$ over a full white sleeve: another very pretty 


scarlet cotton. The ground-work, which forms $ novelty being that the sleeve itself is in clear 
the remaining part of the collar, is filled in with $ , muslin, showing the cuff off to great advantage. 
guipure thread, with a spot at every point where ; ; These clear muslin sleeves, made very wide, 
they cross, the muslin being all cut away. The} with the thick cuff turning over, are much in 
clear and well-defined leaves on the light ground ; favor in Paris. The red cotton used must, of 
have a very handsome effect, while the scarlet ; 3 course, be the ingrain color, which is uninjured 
veins produce a peculiarity of style quite new $ by the process of the laundry. 
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THE RESILLA. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE, 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE RESILLA. 
Tus is a new and beautiful head-dress, of } supersede the wadded hoods worn in the car- 
which we give views of the front.and back. On 3 riage in going to and returning from the opera, 
account of its lightness, it will advantageously } evening parties, &c. The Resilla will also be 


23 
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BACK VIEW OF THE RESILLA. 
found very useful on those autumn evenings, } 
when it is pleasant to sit in a balcony or veran- 


dah, and when it is especially necessary to pro- $ 


tect the head by some light covering against the 
chilly dews which fall after sunset. 
latter purpose, nothing is more appropriate than 
the Resilla, which forms a light and graceful 


covering for the head, whilst, at the same time, } 


it shades the neck. 


° x 5 
MarTERIALS.—Cerise-colored floss and twisted : 


silk, and satin ribbon of the same color. 

The Resilla consists of a net made of two 
kinds of cerise-colored siik, the twisted or the 
floss, or tapestry silk. If this last-mentioned 
silk cannot be procured of a sufficient degree 
of coarseness, it may be used double, or even 


SIZE OF MESHES 


pro rete 


For the$ 


ILLA. 231 
§ ae ‘Bach row of the aiid is to re sail 
s alternately with the different silks—that is to 
$ say, one row with twisted, and the other with 
’ floss silk, and the rows are to be worked on 
$ meshes of different breadths. Our last illus- 
3 tration shows the relative breadth of the two 


$ meshes, in their proper sizes. In working the 


2 
; 3 net, it is best to use two netting-needles, to save 
‘ the trouble of putting the silk on and off for the 
$ purpose of working the different rows. First 
: ; throw on one hundred and eight stitches with 
g ‘ twisted silk, and work alternately with the two 
\ different silks twenty-five rows. In working 
; : the twenty-sixth row pass the needle through 
Stwo meshes of the row above, and draw them 
’ together. By this means the number of meshes 
will be diminished by one-half. The next row 
(the 27th) is worked with floss silk, and without 
taking up two meshes. In the 28th row, like 
the 26th, two meshes are taken on the needle. 
In this alternate way two additional rows are 
‘to be worked. At the side at which the netting 
is cast on, and also at the both ends, work two 
$ additional rows, one with floss silk on the broad 
mesh. 
’ The netting being finished, the narrow side— 
\ viz: that contracted by taking up the double 
meshes, is drawn together and fastened by a 
; bow of cerise-colored satin ribbon, as shown in 
the back view of the Resilla. A few rows of 
; the front edge of the netting are drawn down 
5 over the forehead in the style of a veil, anda 
{band of cerise-colored satin ribbon is passed 
3 across the upper part of the head. This ribbon 
: is drawn together in the middle and at each side 
$ by a loop, and the ends are left to flow as strings. 
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WINDOW-BLIND TASSEL IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. J@NE WEAVER. 


Tus tassel is commenced on a chain formed } the knob. The enlarging is then continued to 
into a ring about the size of asixpence. On form the bell shape, by lengthening the chains; 
this is worked six solid diamonds with chains } there are six escallops, the edge of each being 
between, increasing the length of the chains} finished by a row of solid escallops. The pat- 
until the circle is about the size of half a dollar. 3 tern itself will be immediately understood by 
This forms the top of the tassel which contains ; referring to the illustration. 





IMITATION CORAL BASKET. 


BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH.* 


In the front of the number, we give a pattern, Form the Basket of the desired shape from 
printed in colors, of an imitation coral basket. * eardboard; scald a teacupful of rice, when it 
MAreRIALS.—Thick cardboard, red sealing- } swells, paste it on to the Card Basket with gum 
wax, rice. S arabic as irregularly as possible; break the 
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VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 
sealing-wax in small pieces, put it in a wide- ; Be careful not to repeat the coats until the first 
mouthed bottle, cover with alcohol, and expose : is perfectly dry; the sealing-wax gives a very 
to a gentle heat, by placing the bottle inside ; fine polish. 


of another vessel filled with hot water; when 3 nrg 4g eI ae aie 
hly dissolved, it will s4 % *Mrs. A.M. Hollingsworth, No. 48 north Nint 
5 . 4 rt A , hey. - = oe 3 street, Philadelphia, deals in materials, &c., for 
nee. OS pe Ae « oo et wit $ potichomanie, paper flowers, wax flowers, and 
a pitch brush, cover every part, inside and out; } all sorts of fancy work. Orders promptly at- 


it will require several coats of the sealing-wax. * tended to. 
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VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 
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COLLAR AND SLEEVE. SLEEVE. 
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EDITOR’S 
EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


SENTIMENTALISM.—The pretty girl who cries over an ex- 
aggerated novel is not the only victim of false sentiment. 
He who glosses over a violation of truth—who calls crime 
error, who palliates a gross departure from rectitude by 
the terms “circumstances, peculiarities, and infirmities,” 
is a sentimentalist as dangerous to the community as the 
murderer. The dissatisfied man finds his lifo “unconge- 
nial.” He reasons that God never meant the woman for 
him, and goes blindfolded with moral delusion, seeking 
some poor fool, whose passional attraction consists in being 
younger, newer, and perhaps prettier than the poor drudge 
at home. 

The domestic sentimentalist is a most unhappy man. He 
expects perfection in all household matters. His home 
should be a cloud to shut him out to every other earthly 
object. If his wife is weary—ifa washing day atmosphere 
pervade the kitchen—if there is a speck on the carpet, a 
black spot on the biscuit, too much water in the tea, a 
little dust on the shelf, a rumpled frock on the baby, the 
sunshine is gone; he is restless, dissatisfied, and unhappy. 
“Home,” says he, “should be a little heaven, and I should 
be its centre. A woman should never get tired; it is her 
place to look charming and keep well, that she may adorn 
the fireside. She should be competent to superintend the 
household, dress herself handsomely, take care of the chil- 8 
dren, be a thorough cook, play the piano well, and do the $ 
family sewing. She ought to converse with ease, receive 
company with elegance, be always prepared for my friends, 
and defer to my opinion on all occasions.” See what room 
there is for misery in the mind of such a man; for, as some- 
times kingdoms are ruled wrong, and states fall into ‘ 
anarchy, so will madam be disposed to have her own way, 
and she will not at all periods feel competent to wield the 
broom-handle, or disposed to lay the dinner cloth straight. 

The religious sentimentalist is a very queer character. 
He talks a great deal about right and wrong, but allows 
himself a most wonderful latitude. He attends church § 
with punctilious zeal, but always where Ais idea of the 
Gospel is preached. He believes the smallest man of his 
acquaintance; but takes it upon himself to consider that 
God doesn’t mean what he says. He thinks it no harm to 
cheat, if he don’t cheat quite as much as his neighbor; and 
as long as he can point to somebody who is worse than 
himself, he is perfectly easy in his mind. He regards 
prayer as a good thing, in a prayer-book; and looks on 
church membership as a sort of salt to preserve his cha- 
racter from suspicion. In fact, his religion is all sentiment, 
fenced in with a few texts of Scripture, with which he 
causes some to put faith in his profession. 

The charitable sentimentalist is shocked at the idea that 
vice is connected with cold potatoes and mouldy bread. He 
cannot see any connection between dirt and depravity. 
He has a very pretty rose-colored theory, that deserving 
poverty keeps itself neat, whole, and clean, even though it 
have neither hands nor feet; and an oath from a ragged, 
desponding man, or a pipe between pinched lips, drive all 
thoughts of charity out of his mind. He does not see that 5 
the vices of the rich, and the prosperity of the wicked are ? 
at the bottom of all this evil. He never thinks that if the : 
bar-rooms were abolished, poverty would almost flee the $ 
city; that intemperance makes nearly all the ragged chil- 
dren, builds nearly all the houses of infamy, fills nearly all > 
the jails. When he does, he will have more pity for the ; 
poor, ee. diseased creatures, who haunt great cities; g 
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then he will become less of a sentimentalist and more ofa 
worker; he will not keep his sympathies poking about 
blindly in the darkest chamber of his own soul, but send 
them out of himself—enlist them in the cause of the world’s 
right progress, and live for something else but his own sel- 
fish good, even if he should, at times, encounter filth, and 
suspicion, and infamy. ° 

The social sentimentalist is the worst, most abandoned of 
all. It is his theory, unblushingly asserted, that in great 
cities there are certain evils which are necessary; certain 
abominations that ought to be sanctioned by law. Sucha 
man is an animal, deficient in all the nicer instincts of the 
brute creation. He is swinish without even the decency 
of swine, and purity could not breathe in the atmosphere 
corrupted by his presence. He is a Mormon in heart, with- 
out the courage to carry out the principle. The social sen- 
timentalist is thoroughly committed to the higher law, that 
makes him amenable neither to God norman. He would 
abolish the institution of marriage, and set up reason for a 
deity. The devotion of husband and wife for each other he 
ridicules with the keenest satire, and many a man is cor- 
rupted by him before he is himself aware of his danger. 
He gets a stealthy foothold in families, and woe to the un- 
suspecting, they fall a prey to the “wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing.” He chuckles if he can pass his arm through the 
broadcloth of a young man, and dresses his disgusting and 
transcendental theories in the very colors of heaven. You 


> will know him by the cold sneer on his lip; by his under- 


rating all the moral institutions of society; by his covert 
insinuations with reference to all the women of his acquaint- 


» ance, by his denunciation of all religions, by his delight if 


any one who has sustained a high Christian reputation falls 
from his pure estate; by his never speaking good of any. 
Beware of him, young man, he is Satan’s special agent, and 
delights to do the will of his master! 

New Mvsic.—The “Starbeam Schottische” is one among 
the many pieces that deserves especial attention, the 


> melody is charming, and the movement particularly 


adapted to the dance. The “Jovial Schottische” and the 
“Maiden’s Prayer,” are also just published by Sep. Win- 
ner, 716 Spring Garden street, Philadelphia. Price twenty- 
five cents each. Copies will be sent (post-paid) to any one 
remitting the amount in stamps to Mr. Winner. The 
“Maiden’s Prayer” is a very showy and popular Fantasia, 
arranged in an easy but effective manner. 

Ay OLp BarontAL Hatt.—This fine engraving will give 
our readers some idea of the state and splendor of the “ good 
old times” of Queen Elizabeth. Some guests have just 
arrived, and as it is night, servitors hold lighted torches 
while the visitors ascend the grand staircase. Doubtless 
the “merry days of Queen Bess” were among the best days 
of the past; but we incline to think the present times, on 


: the whole, as good as any that preceded them. 


CosMETIC FoR THE CHEEKS.—Early rising, plentiful ablu- 
tions in cold water, temperance, a cheerful disposition, and 
freedom from late hours at night will prove a more harm- 
less cosmetic than any you can purchase. 


Basy’s Saor.—In our last number, a pattern was given 
for a baby’s shoe, which, by a mistake of the printer, was 
called a lady’s shoe. We suppose, however, our subscribers 
saw the error. 
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REVIEW OF 

Let your CHILDREN HAVE Booxs.—The Evening Bulletin 
of Philadelphia, in a sensible article on bringing up boys, 
has the following:—“A great safeguard for boys,” it says, 
“is a taste for reading. Parents sometimes make a very 
great mistake in prohibiting imaginative reading to their 
children. A boy ought to be allowed and encouraged to 
read Robinson Crusoe and Sinbad the Sailor. Then he 
should have The Vicar of Wakefield and Miss Edgeworth’s 
Tales. If he takes next to Dickens and Walter Scott, by 
all means allow him to do so. Let him pore over them 
until the twilight blurs the page. 
things; they flow from the deepest part of our nature, and 
are not subject to the direct act of the will. But while 
they flow out from our nature, they can be formed in it by 
judicious culture. Where one boy has been ruined by 
poetry and romantic reading, a thousand have been de- 


stroyed by the bad company and low tastes which result ° 


from a vacant mind. Modern literature is full of thought 
and refinement, and the great want of the young men and 
women of our time is a taste for reading. It is this which 


makes our girls so silly, and our boys so rough and rowdy. > 
The taste for imaginative reading will so deal with the § 


mind—which is kept sound by good school studies—that it 


will grow up to history, biography, and the varied range of } 
But there must be a beginning. 5 


literature and science. 
Resist beginnings, says the Latin proverb. To cultivate 
beginnings, too, is equally important.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Autobiographical Recollections of the late Charles Robert 
Leslie, R. A. Edited, with a prefatory essay on Leslie as 
an artist, and selections from his correspondence, by Tom 
Taylor. 1vol.,12mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—It would 
be difficult to execute a work of this kind better than Mr. 
Taylor has edited these recollections of Leslie. 
is not only an agreeable autobiography of the painter, but 
abounds with new and characteristic anecdotes of the most 
eminent British artists, poets, statesmen, &c., of this cen 
tury. Leslie lived, during most of his early life, in Phila- 
delphia: it was in this city his abilities were first recog- 
nized; and his sister, the late Miss Eliza Leslie, died here 
only a few years ago. But the manhood of Leslie was spent 


in London, in intimate relationship with all that was dis- ' 


tinguished there, whether in arts or in-letters; and, in that 
brilliant society, Leslie’s amiable disposition, not less than 
his genius, made him, from the first, a favorite. Numerous 
letters from Washington Irving add to the interest of the 
volume. 

The Mount Vernon Papers. By Edward Everett. 
12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—This is a series of 
articles which Mr. Everett contributed to the well known 
New York Ledger. As a writer, Mr. Everett is one of our 
most finished rhetoricians; but he has not the faculty, so 
necessary to a writer for the press, of compressing his 
thoughts into a small compass; hence these papers are com- 
parative failures. They are elegant, they are lucid, they 
are always interesting; but they are not brisk; they 
are not epigrammatic; they are not “winged light- 
nings.” Every man, says the old adage, to his trade. Mr. 
Everett has just delivered one of the best Fourth-of-July 
orations in the language: an oration worthy to stand, side 
by side, with those of the elder Adams, Webster, Fisher 
Ames, Clay, and Pinckney; but, as a newspaper writer, 
Legget, Heury Ward Beecher, the late Mr. Jarvis, and 
very many others, far excel him. 

The Home Book of Health and Medicine. By W. A. 
Alcott, M.D. 1 vol.,12mo. Philada: G. H. Evans.—This 
is a book of considerable merit. It isillustrated _ thirty- 
one engravings. 
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Tastes are mysterious $ 


The book $ 


1 vol., { 
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Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labors, during an 
years’ in Eastern Africa. By the Rev. 
§ Dr. J. Lewis Krapf. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor @ 
} Fields —The author of this book was, for many years, a 
missionary of the Church Missionary Society, and, in that 
capacity, resided in Eastern Africa, visiting Jagga, Usam- 
bara, Ukambani, Shoa, Abyssinia, and Khartum, and mak- 
ing a coasting voyage from Mowbaz to Cape Delgado. The 
work is deeply interesting, as it describes regions and tribes 
but little known to the civilized world. A valuable appen- 
dix is added, by E. J. Ravenstein, respecting the sources of 
the Nile, the languages and literature of Eastern Africa, 
and a concise account of Dr. Livingstone’s latest discoveries, 
up to September, 1859. 
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Castle Richmond. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
New York: Hurper & Brothers—We regard this as the 
least successful novel Mr. Trollope has yet written. The 
scene of the story is laid in Ireland, but there is very little 
good Irish characterization: the work, in this respect, does 
not compare with “The Kellys and O’Kellys.” Nor is the 
tale a pleasant one. The sympathies of the reader are with 
the unsuccessful, not with the successful, lover. More than 
: this: if the Lady Clara had been such as she is described, 
she would not have thrown over Owen for Herbert. Still, 
the novel is much better than most works of its class, and 
> will well repay a perusal. 

Lovel, the Widower. By W.M. Thackeray. 1 vol., 8 vo. 


8 
s 
; 
; New York: Harper € Brothers.—This story is reprinted 
$ from “The Cornhill Magazine,” of which Thackeray is the 
N 
s 
; 
: 
‘ 
‘ 


editor. It is not near so good as “Framley Parsonage,” 
which Mr. Trollope has been writing for the same maga- 
zine, and is quite inferior to anything which Thackeray 
has written since he has had any reputation at all. The 
‘ story is comparatively short. This is a cheap edition: price 
twenty-five cents. T. B. Peterson & Brothers have the book 
for sale in Philadelphia. 
The Select Academic Speaker. By Henry Coppee, A. M. 
: 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: E. H. Butler & Co.—The author of 
: this work is a professor in the University of Philadelphia, 
$ and eminently qualified, in other respects also, to execute 
$ his task well. Accordingly this “Select Academic Speaker” 
§ may be regarded as the best compilation of its kind in 
America. The pieces kelected are in both prose and poetry, 
>and from the most eminent orators, dramatists, and other 
}~writers of the language. The publisher has printed the 
work in a neat and substantial manner. 

The Sand Hilis of Jutland. By Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. l-vol..12mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This is a 
collection of tales, most of them for children, and printed 
from early sheets for the author’s benefit. The writings 
of Andersen are singularly original. They have a peculiar 
charm which is almost indescribable. “Waldemar Daae 
and his Daughters,” “Something,” and “The Sand Hills of 
Jutland,” are, in different ways, three of the best of the 
‘ stories. With persons of culture, this will be the favorite 
¢ book of the summer. 

The Physiology of Common Life. By George Henry 
i Lewes. Vol. II. New York: D. Appleton & Co—We no- 
‘ ticed, with warm praise, the first volume of this work, 
§ when it appeared some months ago. The present volume, 
} which completes the work, is not less meritorious. There 
‘ is more common sense in Mr. Lewes’ notions of physiology 
$ than in those of any writer we have ever read. The book 
‘ ought to be in every family. 
$ Appletons’ Companion Hand-Book of Travel. With 
‘ colored Maps. 1 vol., 16 mo. New York: D. Appleton & 
: @—A very useful book for travelers, indeed one almost 
‘ indispensable. It describes the principal cities, towns, and 
> places of interest in the United States and Canadas, to- 
$ gether with the hotels and routes of travel. 
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ART RECREATIONS. $ 
J. E. Tirton & Co., 161 Washington street, Boston, pub- 2 
lish, for Grecian and Antique Painting, the follewing ele- 
gant Pictures, which we send, post-paid, to any address, on 
receipt of price. New Pictures constantly being published. 
Each are prepared on suitable paper, with tints, &c.; and 
full directions to paint, to mix each color, frame, &c., with- 
out extra charge. There are no other publishers of such 
pictures, nor can any other pictures be made to so fully 
resemble a canvas oil painting, or remain perfect as these. 
The coarse and cheap pictures are not suitable, and disgust 
people of taste with these beautiful arts. 
Size of Plate, 
beside margin. Price. 
On the Prairie, very fine, - - - ~- 19by 27, $2, a 
Mary Dow, companion to Barefoot Boy, - 16 b 
The Barefoot Boy, ectapenion to Mary wee, 16 by 22, 
The Rector’s Ward, - 19 by 25, 
The Marriage of John Alden, i in the “Cour t- 
ship of Miles Standish,” - - 14by 17, 
The Virgin and Child, the celebrated Ma- 
donna della Scala, by Correggio, - - 16 by 22, 
Evangeline, from Longfellow, - - - 16 by 22, 
Beatrice Cenci, from he caesar pointing 
by Guido, - . - 16 by 22, 
Jean D’Arc, - - - 12by 16, 
Age and Infancy, ‘a beautiful Family Group, = red 22, 
The Happy Family, 0. do. by 17, 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, from Longfellow, . id by 18, 
The Farm Yard, by seeping, enero to 
13 by 19, 


Hiawatha’s Wooing, - - 
The Jews-Iarp Lesson, by Brunet, - - 9byll, 
9 by 11, 


22, 


The Little Bird, by Brunet, - - 
Les Orphelines, copy from celebrated paint- 

ing, - - - 8, by 11, 1, 

They are the originators of the several most popular new 
styles of painting, and publishers of the new book, Arr $ 
Recreations. The careful experience of several years is ; 
given in this book, with that of Professor Day, the pioneer § 
teacher, who has successfully taught in Europe and the ¢ 
best seminaries in New England. 

Its value to teachers will be obvious, and to those living 
at a great distance, for it gives instructions how to make ? 
all materials used, valuable receipts, &c. Some of the $ 
branches taught are 

Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, Crayon Drawing and Paint- 
ing, Paper Flowers, Moss-Work, Papier Mache, Cone-Work, 
Feather Flowers, Hair-Work, Potichomanie, Leather-Work, 
Theorem Painting, Gilding and Bronzing, Taxidermy, or 
the Art of Preserving Birds, Grecian Painting, Antique 
Painting, Oriental Painting, Wax Flowers, from the crude 
wax, to the beautiful and perfect flower, fruit, &c., Sign 
Painting, Shell Work, Painting on Ground Glass, Magic 
Lantern, Imitation of Pearl, Sealing-Wax Painting, Pano- 
rama Painting, Embroidery, Coloring Photographs, Water- 
Coloring, the Aquarium, &c., &c. 

The work is elegantly illustrated, large 12 mo. Price 
$1,50. This and all our pictures and books sent, post-paid, 
by mail. 
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FAMILY PASTIMES. 

Tue Se.ectep WorpD.—The company must arrange them- 
selves in a circle, and each player whispers to their right- 
hand neighbor any word that they may select, provided it 3 
is not a small word. It will render the game more trou- } 
blesome, and therefore more amusing, if the words that N 
are chosen are difficult to place ina sentence. When all : 
have their words, the first one who spoke to his right-hand : 
neighbor, asks a question of the person on his left-hand, 
who is obliged to place the word that was given him in his 
answer. The questioner must then guess the given word; 
if unable to do so, a forfeit can be rere We give an 
example: 

Suppose one of the selected words was Connoisseur, and 3 
this is the question asked, “Have you been to the opera $ 
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ART RECREATIONS.—FAMILY PASTIMES. 


vent The answer might ve “Tes, iets, ‘init 
there may have been many faults in it, but as I am no 
Connoisseur, it pleased me very much.” Suppose another 
one of the words selected was Pacify, and the following 
question given, “What do you think of Niagara Falls?” 
the one interrogated might reply, “I see that you are 
anxiously waiting for my answer, so, in order to Pacify 
you, I will say they were far beyond my imagination.” 

The replies should consist of more than one long word, 
80 that they will be the more perplexing. 

Tue Tomer oF FLowers.—Each child present having 
selected a color, one of the party provided with a store of 
very small caraway seeds or grains of coffee or rice, says to 
the first child, “My sister wants flowers for a wreath to- 
day. How many can you furnish?” 

The child replies by naming all the flowers it can re- 
member of the color it had previously chosen, and receives 
a comfit for each. The purveyor then proceeds to the next 
child, who enumerates all the flowers it remembers of a 
different hue, and is also paid in the same manner. Who- 
ever receives most is, of course, the winner. 
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PARLOR MAGIC. 


Toe WonvERFUL Hat.—Place three pieces of bread, or 
any other eatable, at a little distance from each other on a 


‘ table, and cover each with a hat; you then take up the 


first hat, and removing the bread, put it into your mouth, 
and let the company see that you swallow it; then raise 
the second hat, and eat the bread which was under that, 
and do your same with the third. Having eaten the three 
pieces, give any person in company liberty to choose under 
$ which hat he would wish those three pieces of bread to be; 
° when he has made choice of one of the hats, put it on your 
head, and ask him if he does not think that they are under 
> it. 


TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Tomato Sauce for Winter Use.—One peck of tomatos, 
six onions, sliced, two heads of celery, a dozen shalots, one 
oz. of Cayenne pepper, half oz. of black pepper, one oz. of 
mace in powder. Slice them into a well-tinned saucepan, 
mixing the seasoning with them as they are cut up; boil, 
keeping them well stirred; when thoroughly soft, drain off 
the water, and rub through a hair sieve. Boil it again 
until it is as thick as apple-sauce. Put it into bottles, and 
cork close. Put the bottles into a stewpan, fill it with cold 
water, let it boil for twenty minutes. Keep in a cool place. 
Examine the bottles occasionally, and if there is the least 
indication of a change, turn it inte the kettle again, boil, 
and scum it, keeping it well stirred from the bottom that 
it may not adhere, and put it into the bottles again. When 
required for use, warm what is wanted with a little gravy. 
It is as nice as when fresh done, and will be found excellent 
with calf’s-head or brains, veal, beef. mutton, pork, or 
goose. An onion or a shalot, boiled in the gravy with 
which it is mixed, will be an improvement. 

Beef Broth, or French Pot-au-feu.—It consists in a de- 
coction of beef, leg of veal, an old hen, carrots, turnips, 
leeks, celery, cloves stuck in a burnt onion, water, and salt. 
This broth must be done gently for three hours, so that the 
water dissolves the mucous parts of the meat, and easily 
separates from the scum. It can be prepared in a bain- 
marie, and in thig manner is more delicate. 

Meagre Broth with Roots.—Young carrots and turnips, 
a bunch of each, a quarter of a bunch of leeks, as much 
onions, two heads of celery, two cloves, a little salt, very 
little pepper, in six quarts of water. This broth delights 
the stomach, but is rather exciting. 
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A Shepherd's Pie——Cut up your cold meat as for a hash. 
Season well. Make a nice gravy with the bones (it wants 
no gravy beef); flour your meat well; put a small quantity 
of water on your bones; season with salt, pepper, and a 
little Cayenne, a little ketchup, a pickled onion or two, or 
gherkin. Take out the bones, put your meat into this 
gravy, give ita boil up, just to warm it through; put your 
meat and gravy into a small, deep pie-dish (do not make 
more than can be consumed at dinner, as it will not be 
nice the next day, and will not warm up well); then mash 
as many potatoes as will cover your hash and fill up your 
dish. Put a knob or two of butter over your potatoes. 
Place it before a clear fire to brown well. Serve it up 
quite hot. This is a good and economical dish for a family, 
and generally liked by those who have tasted it. 

How to Cook an Fyg.—An egg should not be boiled; it 
should only be scalded—vulg., coddled. Immerse your egg 
in, or, which is better, pour upon your egg boiling water. 
For time: proportion your time to the size and number of 
your eggs, and the collateral accidents. If you cook your 
eggs upon your breakfast-table more time will be required. 
But if you station your apparatus on a good wholesome 
hob, where there is a fire, and so the radiation of heat is 
less positive, less time will suffice. The latter way is mine, 
winter and summer, and the differences of the surrounding 
circumstances equalize, or nearly so, the time. I keep one 
egg under water nine minutes; two, nine and a half; three, 
ten; and four nearly eleven minutes. The yolk first owns 
the power of the caloric, and will be even firmly set, while 
the white will be milky, or at most tremulously gelatinous. 

To mal:z Homony Bread.—The homony having been pro- 
perly soaked, drain off the water, and add of fresh water 
eeven and a half pints for each pound and a half of homony, 
as weighed before soaking. Let this simmer for four hours 
—if bviled rapidly it will become hard and never swell— 
the homony will then be fit for stirabout or bread. For 
bread mix it gradually with the flour, making the dough 
in the ordinary way, and adding yeast in rather more than 
the usual proportion. This bread will keep moist and 
good for a longer time than if made entirely of wheaten 
flour. 

Cabbage, to Boil.—Nick your cabbage in quarters at the 
stalk, wash it thoroughly clean, put it into boiling spring 
water, with a handful of salt, and a small piece of soda; 
boil it fast; when done strain it in a cullender, press it 
gently, cut it in halves and serve. Savoys and greens may 
be boiled in the same manner, but they should always be 
boiled by themselves. Should the cabbage be left it may 
be chopped, put into a saucepan, with a lump of butter, 
and pepper, and salt, then made hot, and sent to table. 

Excellent Macaroni.—Soak the macaroni first in warm 
water for about half an hour; throw that water away, and 
boil it for a quarter of an hour in fresh water; throw that 
away also, and boil it in about half a pint of milk till quite 
tender. Be sure it does not burn. Take a silver spoon, 
and, while on the fire, keep lifting the macaroni, so that it 
does not stick to the bottom of your saucepan, which ought 
to be a china one. Do not break your macaroni more than 
you can help. 

Solid Custard.—Boil three-quarters of an ounce of isin- 
glass and a stick of cinnamon in a pint of new milk, until 
the isinglass is dissolved. Strain it, add a gill of cream, 
and let it stand till cold. Beat the yolks of six eggs; put 
all together, with sugar to your taste; cct it on the fire till 
it thickens, stirring it ail the time. Let it cool a little 
before it is put into the mould. 

Herodotus Pudding.—Half a pound “of bread crumbs, 
half a pound of best figs, six ounces of suet, six ounces of 
brown sugar; mince the figs and suet very nicely, a little 
salt, two eggs, well beaten, nutineg to your taste; boil ina 


mould four hours. Serve with wine sauce. 
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German Method of Keeping Cucumbers for Winter Use.— 
Pare and slice (as for table), sprinkle well with salt, in 
which leave the cucumbers twenty-four hours; strain the 
liquor well off, and pack in jars, a thick layer of cucumber 
and then salt, alternately; tie close, and when wanted for 
use, take out the quantity required. Rinse in fresh water, 
and dress as usual, pepper, vinegar, &c. 

Veal Ragout.—Take a breast of veal, cut it into pieces, 
put it into a stewpan over the fire to brown, then pour in 
as much stock as will cover it, and an onion stuck with 
cloves, some salt, whole black pepper, and a bundle of 
sweet herbs, and let it stew till done. Then thicken some 
gravy, add a little ketchup, and serve over the veal. 

Apple Cream.—Put into a pan twelve tablespoonfuls of 
the pulp of baked apples, the whiter the better, the same 
proportion of cream, beat well together with a pint anda 
quarter of lemon jelly, made with one ounce and a quarter 
of Nelson’s gelatine. Lemon juice, peel, and sugar to taste. 
Clear the jelly with white of egg. 

Baked Pudding.—Butter a suitable dish, then lay a slice 
of baker’s bread, then shredded beef suet and a few currants, 
until yon have sufficient. Then take three eggs, a pint of 
new milk, a little nutmeg, essence of lemon, and sugar, 
beat them well together, and an hour will bake it. Adda 
little pastry round the dish. 

American Puffets for Tea or Breakfast—One pint of 
cold milk (which has been boiled), one pint of home-made 
yeast, half a pound of butter, half a pound of sugar, and 
five eggs, to be mixed into a stiff paste, or rather batter, 
which must be put into the baking-tins to rise, and, without 
taking out, be baked in the usual manner, 

Lemon Pudding.—Boil two lemon-peels in water till 
quite tender; beat them well; then melt (not oil) half a 
pound of fresh butter; in a basin before the fire, beat six 
eggs; mix well with loaf sugar, brandy, and the juice of a 
lemon. Put puff paste round your pie-dish, and bake half 
an hour. ; 

Treacle Pudding.—Three tablespoonfuls of treacle, one 
of flour, and a little ground ginger, mix all together; line 
a basin with paste, spread some of the mixture on with a 
spoon, then put a layer of paste with the mixture spread 
over, until the basin is full. Either baked or boiled is very 
good. 
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FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


Diarrhexa.—The first, the most important, and the most 
indispensable item in the arrest and cure of looseness of 
the bowels is absolute quietude on a bed. Nature herself 
always prompts this by disinclining us to locomotion. The 
next thing is to eat nothing but common rice, parched like 
coffee, and then boiled, and taken with a little salt and 
butter. Drink little or no liquid of any kind. Bits of ice 
may be eaten and swallowed at will. Every step taken in 
diarrhea, every spoonful of liquid, only aggravates the dis- 
ease. If locomotion is compulsory, the misfortune of the 
necessity may be lessened by having a stout piece of 
woolen flannel, bound tightly around the abdomen, so as 
to be doubled in front, and kept well in its place. In the 
practice of many years we have never failed to notice a 
gratifying result to follow these observances. 

Barley Water.—One ounce of pearl barley, half an ounce 
of white sugar, and the rind of a lemon; put it into a jug. 
Pour upon it one quart of boiling water, and let it stand 
for eight or ten hours; then strain off the liquor, adding a 
slice of lemon, if desirable. This infusion makes a most 
delicious and nutritious beverage, and will be grateful to 
persons who cannot drink the horrid decoction usually 
given. It is an admirable basis for lemonade, negus, or 
weak punch, a glass of rum being the proportion for a 
quart. 
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For the Breath.—Persons who suffer from difficulty of 
breathing and oppression on the chest, will find great re- 
lief from the following simple contrivance. A tea-kettle is 
to be kept boiling, either over a fire, or over & common 
night-lamp or nuraing-candlestick. A tin tube is to be 
fitted on to the spout of the tea-kettle, of such length and 
form as to throw the steam in front of the sick person, who 
will then breathe in it. This prevents the distressing sen- 
sation occasioned by inhaling the cold night air, which will 
be felt by persons suffering from asthma or water on the 
chest, and which is not obviated either by clothing or fire. 

Rheumatism in the Hand.—One raw egg, well beaten 
up with half a pint of vinegar; one ounce of spirits of tur- 
pentine; quarter of an ounce of spirits of wine; and a quar- 
ter of an ounce of camphor. Beat these well together, and 
put it in a bottle and shake for ten minutes, then cork it 
down so as to exclude the air. In half an hour it will be 
fit for use, and should be rubbed in two, three, or four times 
during the day. 

Coriander Cordial.—To half a gallon of spirits put half 
a pound of coriander seeds, quarter of a pound of caraway 
seeds, half a pound of sugar, and one drop of oil of orange. 
Make it up to three quarts with water. The coriander sced 
must be bruised and steeped in the spirit for ten or twelve 
days, and well stirred two or three times a day. 

Face-Ache.—The following receipt for the face-ache a 
friend of mine has found very effectual:—Take twelve 
grains of sulphate of quinine (cost, twelve cents), one ounce 
of white sugar (in lumps), and pound them well together 
in a mortar; then divide it into twelve portions, two of 
which should be taken each day in either wine or water. 

A Cold in the Head.—Tie a handkerchief over the head 
at night going to bed, taking care to cover the ears, and 
an incipient cold will be gone in the morning; the first 
symptoms of cold should never be neglected, the simplest 
remedies have effect then which prove useless after. 

Management of Blisters—Spread the plaster thinly on 
paper or linen, and rub over it a few drops of olive oil. In 
this way the blister acts speedily, and with less irritation 
than usual. 

Warts.—Get a piece of lunar caustic, dip the end of it 
into some water, and rub it over the warts. The caustic 
will burn them off in a very short time. 

Weak Eyes.—Bathe the eyes wide open in cold water 
every morning, and in about a fortnight a material im- 
provement will be palpable. 
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RECEIPTS FOR CAKES. 
Rich Sweatmeat Gingerbread Nuts.—Put a pound of 
good treacle into a basin, and pour over it a quarter of a 
pound of clarified butter, or fresh butter, melted so as not 


to oil, and one pound of coarse brown sugar. Stir the whole $ 


well. 
peel and candied angelica, and a quarter of an ounce of 


candied lemon-peel, cut into very minute pieces, but not : 


bruised or pounded, with half an ounce of pounded corian- 
der seeds, and half an ounce of caraway seeds. 
mixed them thoroughly together, break in an egg, and 


work the whole up with as much flour as may be neces- 3 


sary to form a fine paste, which is to be made into nuts of 
any size. Put on the bare tin plate and set in a rather 
brisk oven. 

Cream a la Crook.—Take four sponge cakes, cut them 
thin and place preserve between, and cut them in strips, 
take three-quarters of a pint of cream, sweeten and flavor 


it, and put one ounce and a quarter of isinglass to the ° 


cream, beat it up well and place a little in the mould; 
when cold, stick the cakes in the cream. They must be 
well soaked with brandy and wine, then fill the mould up 


with cream. Add a little nutmeg to the wine. 


While mixing, add an ounce each of candied orange- ; 


Having 3 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
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N A Plum Cake.—Take one pound of flour, rub in it half 
3 a pound of butter very small, and put in a nutmeg grated. 
2 Take half a gill of cream, and make it as warm as new 
3 milk. Put into your flour a quarter of an ounce of mace; 
lay it in a heap in the middle of yopr basin. Put in half a 
> gill of yeast, the yolks of five eggs, with four spoonfuls of 

sack, then put in your cream, Have ready the whites of 

five eggs whipt up to a froth by degrees. Beat it till it 
2 looks very white. So set it before the fire to rise half an 
> hour; then have ready one pound of currants, clean washed, 
a quarter of a pound of sugar, finely sifted, three ounces of 
candied lemon and orange-peel. Mix all together. Put it 
into a quick oven. Bake three-quarters of an hour. 

Receipt for Chocolate Drops.—Scrape the chocolate to 
powder, and put an ounce to each pound of sugar; moisten 
the paste with clear water, take a small pan with a lip, fill 
it three parts with paste, place it over a small stove, the 
heat hole being of the size of the pan, and stir it witha 
little bone or ivory handle; when it almost boils take it 
from the fire, and continue to stir it till it is of proper con- 
sistence. Have a tin plate, very clean and smooth, take 
the pan in the left hand, and hold in the right a bit of wire 
(a few inches long), to take off the drops from the lip of the 
pan, and let it fall regularly on the tin plate; two hours 
afterward take off the drops with a knife. 

Portugal Cake.—Walf a pound of butter, three eggs, leav- 
ing out one white, work it well with your hands for half an 
hour, till the eggs are smoothly mixed; add half a pound 
of sugar, sifted, half a pound of flour, dried, half a pound of 
currants; mix the above ingredients well together, butter 
the pans, which should be small, bake them in’a quick 
oven. 

To Make Almond Iceing for the Bride Cake.—Beat the 
> whites of three eggs to a strong froth, beat a pound of Jor- 

dan almonds very fine with rose-water, mix them, with the 

eggs, lightly together; put in by degrees a pound of com- 
mon loaf sugar in powder. When the cake is baked enough, 
take it out, and lay on the iceing, then put it in to brown. 

A Good Cheap Cake-——A pound and a half of flour, a 
quarter of a pound of butter, three-quarters of a pound of 
sultana raisins, a quarter of a pound of sugar, one egg, a 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, and half a pint of milk. 
The milk to be made warm and the soda dissolved in it. 
Mix all well together, and bake in a slow oven. 

Sugar Drops.—One pound of flour, one pound of raw 
sugar, five ounces of butter, melted, five egks, well beat, 
and then mixed. Drop them with a teaspoon on the cake- 
tin, and bake in a moderate oven. A few seeds can be 
added, if preferred. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

WEARING FLANNEL.—Flannel next the skin, is an im- 
portant preservative against cold. It not merely acts asa 
non-conductor of heat, but gently stimulates the skin, and 
assists it in throwing off superfluous matters. Flannel is 
a most important article in the dress, both of infancy and 
age. The three rules given by the celebrated John Hunter, 
for the rearing of healthy children were, “Give them plenty 
of milk, plenty of sleep, and plenty of flannel.” In addi- 
tion to all the usual appliances, a band of fine flannel 
should be worn round the body of an infant, for at least 
six months, and will be found one of the most effectual 
preventives of bowel complaints. For adults, a broad band 
of flarinel round the loins, or a long inner waistcoat of the 
. same material, is found to be extremely serviceable as a 
preventive against epidemic complaints; and as many per- 
sons will remember, was strongly recommended for general 
adoption during the apprehended prevalence of cholera. 
Persons who have in any way to take violent exercise, 80 
as to produce frequent and copious perspiration, should 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 241 


invariably wear flannel next the skin. Soshould those who , blue), and thus form a small loop. Thread again with two 
are frequently troubled with cough, or tenderness of the 3 blue, one white, two blue, miss the next white in chain, and 
chest, or who are liable to rheumatic attacks, or general ; place your needle in the one following, and so continue 


debility. All elderly people require the warmth and 
nourishment which flannel affords. For wearing next tho 
skin, thin flannel should be chosen. The real Welsh is the 
best for the purpose. A very delightful article may be 
substituted, viz: thin wool knitted. Berlin wool is the 
best. It is rather more expensive than flannel, but much 
more durable, and if properly washed, does not shrink or 
thicken. Flannel worn next the skin should be taken off 
for the night, and spread on a chair or horse, that the 
moisture may pass off. It was a notion formerly, that 
new flannel alone possessed any virtue, and people would 
wear an under waistcoat for weeks or months, without 
washing. This was a great mistake. Whatever is un- 
cleanly, must be unwholesome. It is true, that woolen 
goods are impoverished by frequent washing, and it may 
be properly obviated by having two articles to wear on 
alternate days, on the intermediate days exposing the one 
laid aside in the open air, or in the influence of a fire. 
They may thus be kept fresh and sweet for many days; 
but when they begin to look soiled with perspiration, they 
should certainly be washed, Some persons who are very 
tender on the chest, find benefit from wearing a prepared 
hare skin. This requires frequent airing and brushing. 
Those who are liable to bowel complaints, should also wear 
flannel drawers. In general, it should be borne in mind, 
that a little flannel next the person, is of more avail in 
preserving health than a large quantity of outer furs and 
mufflings. 

American women, in general, do not wear enough of 
woolen garments. The fashions just now happen to favor 
their making a somewhat more bulky appearance than 
was admissible a few years ago; but fashion is a fickle 
dame, and may quickly turn round and demand the scanty, 
flimsy vestures, which a few years back were, undoubtedly, 
the cause of many deaths by consumption; therefore it ia 
well to take the opportunity of giving a word of caution. 
We sometimes laugh at the figures of Dutch women in 
pictures, and a clumsy American woman is often spoken 
of in ridicule as “square, Dutch built.’ But it is worth 
notice, that although the Dutch are no strangers either to 
damp situations or severe frosts, yet coughs, colds, and 
consumptions, are rare among them: alas! they are not 


, throughout the line forming a succession of small diamonds. , 

Turn, as before, taking the middle white of each loop, and 
$ work as much as will form a complete square when doubled. 
* Then with some blue sarsenet make a bag a size leas than 
; the square you have worked, fill with pot-pourri, or any 
> other dry scent, and seam neatly up, pressing it at the same 
3 time as flat as possible. Cover this with your bead-work, 
; and stretch it neatly and strongly all round, and your scent- 
N bag is finished. Fdér fringe, thread with blue beads, about 
: an inch and a half in depth, previously fastening your 
$ needleful securely to the edge of the bag, and inserting the 
3 needle through the side; sew the loop firmly down, then 
$ thread again with white to the same depth; twist this twice 
within the blue, and sew.down as before. Continue in alter- 
nate loops of blue and white until the fringe be completed 
all round, always taking care that the loops are of the same 
length. For Bead Purses commence precisely the same. 
Make a chain the requisite length, unite them, work round 
until you have it the desired depth. Draw one end quite 
close, fringe the other, and run a narrow cord, ribbon, or 
chain just below it. Then, with about a dozen loops to 
match fringe, form a tassel, which fasten securely at bottom 
of purse. 

To Clean Paint that is not Varnished.—Put upon a 
plate some of the best whiting, have ready some clean, 
warm water, and a piece of flannel, which dip into the 
water and squeeze nearly dry; then take as much whiting 
as will adhere to it, apply it to the paint, when a little rub- 
bing will instantly remove any dirt or grease, wash well 
off with water, and rub dry with a soft cloth. Paint thus 
cleaned looks equal to new; and without doing the least 
injury to the most delicate color, it will preserve the paint 
much longer than if cleaned with soap; and it does not re- 
quire more than half the time usually occupied in cleaning. 

To Scour Thick Cotton Counterpanes.—Cut a pound of 
mottled soap into thin slices, and put it into a pan with a 
quarter of an ounce of potash and an ounce of pearlash. 
Pour a pail of boiling water on it, and let it stand till dis- 
solved. Then pour hot and cold water into a scouring tub, 
with a bowl of the solution. Put in the counterpane, beat 
, it well, turn it often, and give it a second liquor as before, 
N then rinse it in cold water. Now put three teaspoonfuls of 
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rare in the United States. We cannot personally vouch $ jiquid blue into a thin liquor; stir it, and put in the coun- 

for the fact, but have met with the statement in a medical $ terpane; beat it about five minutes, and dry it in the air. 

work of some celebrity, that the Dutch women wear, at $ 
$ 


To Cl d Polish Shells, wash them with soap and 
least, half a dozen full woolen petticoats, while many Ame- $ payee : 7 P 


rican women never think of exceeding one of flannel, and 
one of calico above it; and to this is, in a great measure, 
ascribed the difference in point of health. Certain it is, 


that plenty of warmth about the loins and limbs, is greatly § 


conducive to health, and it is a pity that health should be 
sacrificed to the vanity of displaying a slim figure. We 
hope some of our female friends will take the hint, and 
furnish themselves with the additional petticoats, flannel, 
merino, or the lined skirt of an old silk or woolon dress, or 
lamb’s wool knitted. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

To Malce Bead Scent Cases—Having decided upon the 
color of your beads—let us say blue and white—with a 
bead-needle and fine strong silk or cotton, commence by 
making a chain of two blue, one white—two blue, one 
white, till you have attained the length of an inch and a 
half or two inches, taking care to begin and end with a 
white bead. Then turning the chain, thread with two blue 
and place your needle through the first white (which, for 
convenience sake, should be of rather larger size than the 


hot water; if very rough on the outside. scour them with 
38 bit of flannel dipped in wet sand, and wash it well off. 
$ Then smear them over with muriatic acid, and rub them 
$ well with a small, hard brush, such as a nail brush. Throw 
§ them into a dish of hot water, dry them well, and polish 
by rubbing them with a bit of dry flannel. A few drops of 
sweet oil on the flannel will improve their appearance, but 
it must be well rubbed off. The fingers and dress must be 
well protected from the acid, as it is very powerful. 

To Scour Carpets, Hearth-Rugs, éc.—Rub a piece of soap 
on every spot of grease or dirt; then take a hard brush dip- 
ped in boiling water, and rub the spots well. If very dirty, 

$a solution of soap must be put into a tub, with hot water, 
2 and the carpet well beat in it, rinsing it in several clean 
; waters, putting into the lastavater a tablespoonful of oil of 
: vitriol, to brighten the colors. 

$ Invisible Ink.—The most simple and easily attainable 
: liquid for using as invisible ink is the juice of an onion: it 
$ is quite colorless when cold, but becomes a brownish yellow 
; when held to the fire. 

, To Clean Sponges.—When sponges get greasy and dirty, 
3 
2 


put them into a jar and cover them with milk; let them 
stand for twelve hours, and then wash well in cold water. 
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To Clean Tin, Brass, and Britannia Metal.—Take of 2 
powdered rottenstone and soft soap, each half a pound, four $ : 
drops of oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid), a teaspoonful of 
sweet oil, and a tablespvonful of turpentine. Mix in a 
‘basin until quite smooth (use a wooden spoon or a stick to 
mix it), and keep itina jar. Put this on the things with 
a piece of flannel, and while damp rub it off with a piece : 
of soft linen, then polish with a leather dipped in fine dry $ 
whiting. ; 

Mending Glass or China.—Mix the white of an egg, with } 
flour, to form a thin paste; put it on the edges of the pieces, 3 
then join them, and leave till dry. 
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Fig. 1.—IMPERATRICE DRESS OF BLACK SILK.—-There is no 3 
joining at the waist of this dress, the skirt and body are cut 3 
in one piece. It is trimmed down the front with three $ 
rows of rosettes made of black lace. A row of rosettes also : 
trim the wide sleeves. $ 

Fic. u.—A Dress oF Strx.—This dress is made quite § 
wide at the bottom, but is sloped toward the top, where it 2 3 
is put on the belt. There are four flounces with a row of $ 
plaiting around the bottom of the skirt. The body is high 8 
and plain, and trimmed with a double row of buttons } s 
down the front, Full sleeves, trimmed with a plaiting of ; $ 
silk. 

Fig. 111.—DRESS OF THIN WAITE MusLin, with blue silk 
body. (See “New Style Body,” with diagram.) 

Fig. 1v.—Bournovus Cioak, a new and stylish pattern for ¢ 
fall wear. : 

Fic. v.—Tae TaRTan CLoak, a handsome style, which 3 
still maintains its hold. ; 

GENERAL ReMARKS.—We give, this month, a very large 
assortment of patterns of the latest fashions for bonnets, 8 
capes, caps, collars and sleeves, head-dresses, &c. g 

Nearly all the new silk dresses are being made without 3 
a seam at the waist, trimmed down the front by rosettes of § 
lace or passementerie. Some silk dresses are made open to 
the waist with lappels turned back: the sleeves tight, with 8 
large puffings at the top, and deep cuffs turned back. Other N 
dresses have the bodies plain, fastened by buttons, and ; 
trimmed all down the front by a series of bows or gimp 
ornaments; sleeves wide, lined with white. and bordered : 
just inside by a small white ruche; in some instances the ° 
sleeves are slashed and the bodies pointed. Even where N 
the skirt is set on to the body, it is almost invariably gored, : 
in order to have but little fullness at top. Flounces are : 
only worn around the lower part of the skirt. 2 

SLEEvEs are still of the wide pagoda form, the pagoda, $ 
Tsabeau, and Mandarin all being synonymous, and varying ; 
only in the degree of width given to them. N 

The combination of black and white in the toilet is still 3 
very prevalent. One of the prettiest dresses at a wedding } 
party lately, was composed of white tarletane figured with 3 
black spots. The skirt was trimmed with three rather § 
broad flounces, each headed by two narrow ones. All these 2 
flounces were edged with black lace. On one side of the 3 
skirt there were four bows of cherry-color velvet. The $ 
corsage had a berthe formed of three folds of tarletane, and ¢ 
was trimmed with black lace and bows of cherry velvet. S 
The short sleeves were covered by pointed loose sleeves $ 
over them, and trimmed with black lace and cherry-colored ; 
velvet ribbon. é 

Casaques of black silk will be very much worn this fall. N 
There are several varieties of this wrap, some closing +1 ° 
their entire length and fitting loose, but slightly defining 3 
the waist; others closing to the waist and fitting the figure ° 
perfectly; some fit in to the waist at the back, but fall ° 
loose in the front like a mantle; the skirts of these casa- 
ques should descend to either about ten or twelve inches 


- enameled gold, jasper, or amethyst. 


: all parts of the toilet. 


s plain black, elegantly fitting 
* and open worked stockings. 





of the bottom of the dress: the sleeves are always large, of 
the Jsabeau form, either finished by quillings or plaitings, 
or have cuffs turned back or imitated by the trimming. 

Patztots which fit close, or nearly close, to the figure, 
have generally a pelerine, which is small and pointed, and 
may be composed either of silk, trimmed with fringe, a 
plaiting of ribbon, or lace, or may be made entirely of 
guipure. We cut the following from the last Paris Moni- 
teur:—“ Manteauz for the present season are worn ex- 
$ tremely large, many of them with very wide loose sleeves. 
Pelisses or Casaques are extremely fashionable, some of 
them being worn very long, although generally a medium 
length is preferred: in Paris, narrow straw trimmings ars 
used to border either the hems of mantles and casaques ; 
or where they are trimmed with frills or flounces, the edges 
are finished by a narrow band of straw.” When straw is 
not liked, white silk is sometimes used, as we see by the fol- 
lowing :—“ A very narrow embroidery of white silk, or two 
or three rows of narrow white silk cord round these black 
silk manteauz, are a very distinguee trimming.” 

Bonnets are worn larger, more raised in the front, and 
still falling off at the sides. The mixture of black and 
white is in great favor. Field flowers are used in orna- 
menting straw bonnets. For white chip, tulle, and crape, 
feathers, black and white lace, and flowers, are all equally 
: fashionable. One of the prettiest fall bonnets is of straw, 
$ and is trimmed with’a quilling of black lace and a bow of 
red velvet in the centre of the front. The strings are of 


: black ribbon, and a full quilling of black lace with a small 


bouquet of red corn flowers, form the under trimming. 


§ Trimming disposed in the same manner may be composed 


of blue corn flowers and blue velvet. Black ribbon and 
quillings and bows of black lace are much employed in 
trimming. Plain straws or Leghorn, are sometimes taste- 
fully trimmed with a black and pera aigrette, bows of 
ribbon and flowers, p ks’ or 7 ts’ feathers, or a 
cock’s plume. Ornaments of etraw may also be mentioned 
among the fashionable trimmings for bonnets. These 
ornaments consist of twists, tassels, small, light, curled 
ornaments, called mouches, and pompons, which are some- 
times placed within the puff of tulle or lace, and sometimes 
are intermingled with ribbon. Even the black, brown, and 
gray straws are trimmed with a small bouquet of red or 
blue corn flowers; the strings and curtain of the same hue 
as the bonnet. A very small veil of black lace is frequently 
adopted with these bonnets. 

Tue new Coxtars, of linen or plain cambric muslin, are 
terminated in front by two embroidered ends crossing each 
other, and fastened together by a very large button of 
The cuffs to match, 
which serve as wristbands to very voluminous puff-sleeves 
of muslin or tarletane, are also fastened at the side by a 
large button, beyond which there is a small end embroid- 
ered like the extremity of a waistband. (We give patterns 
of these in the present number.) 

Kin Guoves, or those of Saxon leather embroidered, may 
now, more easily than ever, be found to match the colors 
of the dress, for we see them of several new tints, such as 
gillyflower, deep green, and blue; but very light gloves, as 
straw or maize, will always be the most stylish, and the 
only ones that form a suitable complement to an elegant 
toilet. 

As we have before said, black and white are blended in 
It is found even in walking shoes, 
which are black kid stitched with white silk. Boots of 
satin delaine, or of silk, to match the prevailing color of 
the toilet, are also in good wear; likewise kid boots with 
coutil gaiters and a rosette in front, or bronze kid with silk 
To our taste, however. nothing is so elegant as a 
gaiter, or black kid slipper 





gaiters. 
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